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THE  BATH  NATIONAL  BANK 


c'The  moral  Design  of  Business  — 
Not  the  acquisition  of  property 
merely,  but  of  truth ,  rectitude ,  and 
virtue ” 


Freeman  Clark 


To  Our  Centennial  Friends  and  Customers : 

With  pride  and  satisfaction  for  the  past  and  a  deep  and 
lasting  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  future ,  the  Bath  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  presents  its  story  and  much  of  the  legend  of  the 
Bath  it  helped  to  develop. 

Milestones  of  progress  and  prestige  mark  not  only  the 
growth  of  the  Bath  National  Bank  bu  the  development  of 
the  community  it  has  served  these  one  hundred  years.  One 
generation  or  another  of  our  directors  has  seen  the  coming 
and  going  of  steam  on  our  railroads  and  on  the  Kennebec , 
Maine’s  great  Mother  of  Ships.  They  have  seen  the  coming 
and  going  of  the  trolley  cars ,  the  passing  of  the  horse,  and 
the  end  of  sail  in  the  American  Merchant  Marine. 

Through  the  years  the  Bath  National  Bank  has  been 
privileged  to  grow  in  strength  and  service  as  the  long  suc¬ 
cession  of  directors  accumulated  experience  and  respect  for 
the  constancy  of  the  fundamentals  of  sound  banking.  Each 
generation  has  passed  onto  the  next  its  knowledge  gained 
and  its  faith  renewed  and  built  upon.  The  goal  has  ever 
been  —  as  it  is  today  —  to  earn  and  to  keep  the  public  trust. 

For  ten  decades  the  directors  of  the  Bath  National 
Bank  have  made  creditable  banking  and  community  his¬ 
tory.  We  who  today  serve  the  bank  and  Bath  must,  in  time, 
pass  on  to  others  our  heritage  of  trust.  It  will  be  our  pleasure, 
as  the  bank  enters  upon  its  one  hundred  and  first  year,  to 
extend  to  the  best  of  our  ability  its  long  tradition  of  service 
and  safety,  to  build  an  even  stronger  heritage  for  those  who 
will  one  day  take  our  places  as  the  bank’s  managers. 

We  of  the  Bath  National  Bank  take  particular  pride  in 
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our  always -in-stock  regard  for  our  fellow  citizens,  for  their 
families  and  their  possessions  —  for  whatever  is  dear  to  them 
arid  meaningful  to  their  happiness  and  security.  It  was  our 
founders’  pleasure  to  be  generous  with  advice,  with  counsel 
and  help,  in  the  encouragement  of  progress  and  accomplish¬ 
ment  by  individuals  of  character.  This  good  example  it  has 
been  our  pleasure  to  follow  and  foster.  We,  too,  want  to 
be  every  ready  and  willing  to  help  others  with  their  money 
and  property  problems.  Our  long  standing  policy  of  pro¬ 
viding  local  consumer  credit  has  been  broadened  to  more 
fully  meet  the  needs  of  our  customers.  As  our  bank  has  func¬ 
tioned  helpfully  in  the  Age  of  Sail ,  the  Age  of  the  Horse, 
the  Age  of  Steam,  and  the  Gasoline  and  Electrical  Age,  so 
we  want  it  to  continue  to  be  helpful  in  the  Age  of  the  Ato?n. 
We  want  to  help  you  finance  your  first  atom-powered  auto¬ 
mobile  and  the  many  atom  powered  appliances  that  are 
certain  to  come  into  your  homes  as  this  era  of  new  wonders 
progresses.  Above  all,  it  is  our  wish  that  friendliness  and 
service  be  the  same  outstanding  characteristics  of  the  Bath 
National  Bank  in  the  next  century  that  they  have  been  in 
Our  First  Hundred  Years. 

SUMNER  SEWALL 

President 
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Of  Old  IV 7ys  and  a  New  Bank 

The  Bath  National  Bank  was  born  one  hundred  years  ago  in 
the  days  of  the  horse  and  buggy  and  of  sail  on  the  seas.  Franklin 
Bierce,  from  neighboring  New  Hampshire,  was  .President  of  the 
United  States.  Slavery  was  a  red  hot  public  issue.  Steamboats  on 
American  rivers  and  lakes  were  exploding  their  boilers  in  dis¬ 
couraging  numbers.  Railroads  were  expanding  and  people  were 
getting  used  to  a  new  word  —  “derailment.”  In  Bath  prime  butter 
sold  for  twenty-five  cents  a  pound ;  the  city  debt  was  $12,526;  and 
four  other  banks  were  serving  this  busy  little  river  port  with  an 
international  reputation  as  the  source  and  home  port  of  great 
fleets  of  Yankee  sail.  Known  for  years  as  a  wealthy  community, 
made  so  by  its  great  maritime  interests,  Bath  in  1855  was  beyond 
all  question  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  best  known  of  New 
England's  small  cities. 

With  these  traditional  maritime  interests  being  pursued  with 
natural  vigor  and  much  profit  in  the  1850s,  local  banks  were  con¬ 
cerned  for  the  most  part  with  the  multiple  financial  transactions 
incident  to  world-wide  business  operations  and  the  intricacies  of 
foreign  exchange.  The  banks  of  Bath  were  born  of  the  business 
needs  of  the  port's  global-minded  shipbuilders  and  owners.  Their 
founding,  financing,  and  managing  were  prerogatives  of  the  com¬ 
munity’s  maritime  leaders  and  it  was  in  this  tradition  that  the 
Bath  National  Bank  came  into  being  under  State  of  Maine 
charter  as  the  Bath  Bank.1  It  would  become  a  National  Bank  in 
1864.  The  venture  into  “Down  East”  banking  that  was  the  Bath 
National  began  with  legal  force  and  authority  granted  by  the 
Maine  Legislature  under  Chapter  531  of  the  Public  Laws  of  1855. 
Legislative  approval  was  dated  March  16,  1855.  The  charter  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  in  $100  shares.  The  first 
directors  were  elected  on  May  3,  1855. 

For  a  great  many  years  the  Bath  National  Bank  was  part  and 
parcel  of  a  lively  community  notably  salty  in  character,  thinking, 

1.  An  earlier  Bath  Bank  was  chartered  in  1812  and  liouidated  in 
1831.  It  was  in  no  way  connected  with  the  subject  of  this 
brochure. 
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and  atmosphere,  as  was  natural  to  a  port  so  dependent  upon 
shipbuilding  in  the  days  of  wooden  ships  and  iron  men.  River 
port  though  it  was,  its  communal  heart  belonged  to  the  rolling 
sea  and  the  vast  fleet  of  sail  placed  thereon  by  its  shipbuilders 
and  mastered  and  manned  in  good  part  by  its  seamen.  It  was  a 
good  thing  in  our  early  days  as  a  bank  that  all  in  Bath  knew  their 
compass.  A  Bath  man  had  not  necessarily  to  know  how  to  read, 
for  not  for  many  years  would  local  buildings  be  numbered  to  any 
extent.  Stores  and  offices  and  dwellings  were  invariably  desig¬ 
nated  as  being  so  many  doors  in  one  direction  or  another  from 
some  other  building,  and  a  Bath  man  must  know  North  from 
South  and  East  from  West,  and  being  a  Bath  man,  he  did.  It  was 
no  trouble,  for  instance,  for  a  salty  resident  of  Bath  in  1848  to 
find  Dr.  Nourse  —  he  had  but  to  walk  “some  twenty  or  thirty 
rods  East  a  little  Southerly  from  the  Winter  Street  church."  and 
there  was  the  good  doctor’s  establishment,  at  Mrs.  Trott’s  house, 
on  Summer  Street. 

Shipbuilders,  ships,  and  sailors  —  that  was  the  Bath  of  our 
beginning  as  pictured  by  Hayward’s  United  States  Gazetteer  in 
1853:  “The  principal  business  of  Bath  is  commerce,  trade  and 
shipbuilding,  particularly  the  latter,  for  which  it  is  admirably 
well  located.  The  place  ranks  as  the  third  in  the  United  States  in 
respect  to  this  important  interest.  It  is  noted  for  its  accom¬ 
plished  shipmasters  and  fine  sailors. ” 

A  port  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  great  maritime  world  of 
the  1850s  was  Bath,  and  so  it  would  remain  for  decades  to  come, 
the  business  of  its  hundreds  of  ships  in  faraway  places  solicited 
by  the  brokers,  ship  chandlers,  sparmakers.  caulkers,  and  ship¬ 
wrights  of  New  York,  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Liverpool,  Bordeaux, 
London,  Glasgow,  and  Antwerp.  When  the  Bath  National  Bank 
opened  its  doors,  Bath  was  a  self-sufficient  community  possessed 
of  every  facility  and  skill  required  to  send  to  sea  the  complete 
sailing  vessel.  At  both  the  North  End  and  the  South  End  the 
shore  of  the  Kennebec  at  Bath  was  lined  with  shipyards  ;  in  good 
times,  men  swarmed  thicker  than  bees  over  the  wooden  hulls. 
They  were  even  then  old  shipyards,  redolent  with  the  tangy 
smells  of  fresh  cut  oak  and  pine  and  tarred  rigging,  and  carpeted 
deep  with  chips  that  spoke  for  years  upon  years  of  patient  and 
productive  labor. 
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Old  Bath  was  a  tuneful  town.  From  the  shipyards  came  the 
soft  swish  of  the  short-handled  broad  axe,  the  chip-chip-chip  of 
adzes  with  blades  sharp  enough  to  shave  with,  the  muted  click¬ 
ing  of  mallets  and  mauls.  Into  this  traditional  symphony  of  in¬ 
dustry  was  blended  in  the  early  years  of  the  Bath  National  Bank 
the  buzz  and  whir  of  steam  saws  and  planers.  Music  to  the  ears 
of  all  who  heard  were  these  soft  sounds  from  busy  shipyards. 
They  meant  food  and  clothing  and  shelter  to  the  shipwright  and 
his  family;  trade  to  the  merchant ;  dividends  to  the  local  investor 
in  the  products  of  the  yards  —  and  he  was  legion  because  every¬ 
one  in  old  Bath  put  money  in  vessels.  The  buying  of  shares  in 
home  products  was  a  community  characteristic  affecting  all 
walks  of  life  ;  a  year  before  our  bank  was  opened  the  three  men 
teachers  in  Bath,  including  Nelson  West,  “the  Terror  of  the 
North  Grammar  School,  cordially  hated  by  his  pupils  for  the 
generosity  with  which  he  distributed  thrashings,”  each  bought 
a  small  “piece”  in  the  new  ship  Sebastopal. 

Directly  or  indirectly,  each  of  the  founding  directors  of  the 
Bath  National  Bank  was  a  contributor  to  the  rise  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  salty  traditions  of  old  Bath.  Freeman  Clark  and 
Stephen  Larrabee  were  shipbuilders  of  long  experience  and  ex¬ 
cellent  repute  ;  Capt.  James  F.  Patten  and  Capt.  George  A.  Preble 
were  cut  from  the  same  cloth  as  Hayward's  “accomplished  ship¬ 
masters,"  each  so  successful  as  to  permit  retirement  from  the 
sea  at  a  relatively  early  age;  Albert  G.  Page  “provisioned”  many 
a  new  Kennebec  vessel  and  he  and  Henry  W.  Owen  and  Roland 
Fisher,  like  their  shipbuilding  and  seafaring  colleagues  on  our 
first  board,  were  heavy  investors  in  Kennebec  shipping. 

Those  of  our  original  directors  who  grew  up  in  or  near  Bath, 
or  came  to  the  port  as  boys  to  live,  saw  the  community  develop 
in  size,  wealth,  and  commercial  importance,  particularly  after 
the  War  of  1812.  Freeman  Clark,  at  least,  for  he  was  then  twen¬ 
ty-three,  and  possibly  Roland  Fisher,  who  was  thirteen,  saw  the 
“magic  of  steam”  come  to  the  Kennebec  in  1818.  That  year  the 
well-named  Tom  Thumb  struggled  noisily  up  stream  against  the 
tide  to  confound  the  population  for  miles  around.  Some  of  the 
good  Kennebec  people  refused  even  to  look  at  this  first  steam¬ 
boat  on  the  river.  Up  at  Bowdoinham  the  Rev.  Humphrey  Pur- 
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ington  let  it  be  known  that  he  was  against  visiting  any  more  a 
Bath  so  low  in  morals  as  to  harbor  such  “fiery  little  devils.” 

For  some  years  before  the  founding  of  the  Bath  National 
Bank,  Bath  not  only  glowed  in  its  mounting  reputation  as  a  great 
shipbuilding  center  and  the  attendant  prosperity  but  was  much 
concerned  with  direct  trade  with  the  exotic  West  Indies  and 
Africa.  When  Johnson  Williams  &  Company’s  fine  ships  came 
back  from  the  Dark  Continent  they  were  each  assured  of  a  large 
and  curious  audience  at  the  wharf.  This  was  true  in  1831  when 
their  ship  Transit  came  in  with  hides,  goat  and  leopard  skins, 
ivory,  horns,  beeswax,  and  a  turtle  shell,  and  extra  attractions  in 
the  persons  of  Capt.  R.  Wetherly  and  his  two  daughters,  cast 
away  at  Bonavista  by  the  wreck  of  the  good  bark  West-India 
Packet,  of  London.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  what  Clark,  en¬ 
terprising  merchant  that  he  was,  made  his  way  to  the  riverside 
to  scan  the  Transit’s  cargo,  figure  in  his  head  the  profits  there¬ 
on,  and,  perhaps,  chat  on  the  wharf  with  one  of  the  ship’s  own¬ 
ers.  Fisher  could  have  been  there  and  Page  surely  was,  for  he 
was  then  a  boy  of  fourteen  and  would  not  have  missed  it  for  any¬ 
thing.  The  salty  character  of  the  town  would  be  so  ingrained  in 
Page  by  such  experiences  that  as  a  young  man  he  would  try  the 
sea,  long  enough,  at  least,  to  learn  that  an  old  Bath  seafarer  of 
later  years  had  some  reason  to  exclaim  :  “The  only  man  who  had 
any  good  reason  to  go  to  sea  was  Noah.”  By  contrast,  of  those 
who  would  band  together  to  launch  the  Bath  National  Bank, 
Capt.  Patten  was  even  then  at  sea,  working  out  a  career  under 
square  sails  ;  Larrabee  was  working  long  hours  to  learn  all  the 
trades  that  would  serve  him  well  come  the  day  when  he  would 
build  ships  in  his  own  name  ;  Capt.  Preble  was  an  orphaned  ten 
year  old  having  no  easy  time  of  it  in  his  native  Woolwich  ;  and 
Owen  would  not  set  foot  in  Bath  for  another  nine  years. 

When  the  Sagadahoc  Steam  Ferry  in  1837  replaced  the  primi¬ 
tive  up-river  Day’s  Ferry  with  the  “Splendid  Steamer  Sagada¬ 
hoc,”  more  than  one  of  our  first  directors  saw  the  memorable  new 
chapter  in  steam  navigation  come  to  Bath.  Certainly  Freeman 
Clark  saw  it,  for  the  new  ferry  landing  was  no  more  than  a 
stone’s  throw  from  the  Clark  &  Sewall  building,  in  which  our 
bank  would  have  its  beginning.  The  steam  ferry  would  thereafter 
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deliver  almost  at  the  very  doors  of  merchants  in  the  vicinity  the 
much  desired  trade  of  'cross  river  farmers  and  bring  to  that  part 
of  Front  Street  a  new  and  lasting  commercial  importance. 

Freeman  Clark  would  be  our  first  president,  elected  May  7, 
1855,  when  the  seven  original  directors  met  to  organize  at  the 
Sagadahoc  House,  the  jewel  of  old  Front  Street.  They  dined  well 
as  a  preliminary  ;  that  we  know,  for  these  were  discriminating 
men  and  the  hotel's  larders  in  those  days  bulged  with  wild  game, 
fish,  and  fowl.  Well  fed,  they  got  down  to  business. 

When  Capt.  Patten  declined  the  presidency  because  of  busi¬ 
ness  commitments,  Clark  was  unanimously  elected.  Of  our  origi¬ 
nal  directors,  only  he  and  Capt.  Preble  had  banking  experience ; 
three  years  earlier  they  had  been  among  the  incorporators  of  the 
Bath  Savings  Institution,  which  Clark  later  would  serve  as  a 
trustee.  Born  at  Conway,  Mass.,  our  first  president  had  come 
to  Bath  as  a  boy  of  twelve  to  work  his  way  up  to  a  merchandis¬ 
ing  partnership,  then  a  shipbuilding  partnership  with  William 
D.  Sewall,  later  one  of  our  directors.  They  were  conducting  a 
general  store  as  Clark  &  Sewall  when  they  began  shipbuilding  in 
1823  under  the  same  firm  name  ;  as  shipbuilders  they  would  hold 
the  managing  interest  in  the  many  tall-masted  vessels  launched 
from  their  North  End  yard. 

Clark,  this  significant  night  in  the  gas-lit  Sagadahoc  House, 
was  the  oldest  of  the  seven  directors  of  the  new  bank.  He  was 
sixty,  Capt.  Patten  fifty-five,  Fisher  fifty,  Larrabee  forty-eight, 
Owen  forty-six.  Page  thirty-eight,  and  Capt.  Preble  thirty-five. 

Of  the  original  board,  only  Page  was  born  in  Bath.  A  son 
of  Joshua  Page,  who  had  been  a  director  of  the  old  Lincoln  Bank, 
he  was  destined  to  serve  longer  than  any  of  his  colleagues  as  a 
director  of  the  bank  and  to  be  its  president  for  four  years.  After 
finding  that  the  sea  was  not  for  him,  he  was  with  his  father  in 
the  insurance  business  until  1841  when  he  established  a  grocery 
and  general  store  where  he  sold  wooden  ware,  farming  tools, 
crockery,  glass,  and  patent  medicines  among  other  items.  When 
a  Bangor  editor  in  1859  opined  that  the  local  editor  was  so 
“sharp”  that  he  must  have  swallowed  a  razor,  the  Bath  journal¬ 
ist  modestly  gave  credit  to  our  pioneer  director:  “It  was  noth- 
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ing  but  Page’s  horseradish.”  With  other  influential  men  of  the 
time,  he  was  responsible  for  the  selection  of  the  site  of  Sagada¬ 
hoc  County  court  house,  which  was  completed  in  1869.  Page  was 
active  in  the  insurance,  real  estate,  and  ship  brokerage  business 
on  Front  Street,  as  president  of  the  Bath  Iron  &  Manufacturing 
Company,  “a  large  manufactury  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of 
emery,”  and  in  the  early  1880s  associated  with  Capt.  Guy  C.  Goss, 
one  of  Bath's  leading  shipbuilders,  in  a  schooner  building  ven¬ 
ture  at  Alexandria.  Ya. 

Stephen  Larrabee,  the  other  shipbuilder  on  the  board,  was  a 
native  of  the  town  of  Wales,  in  Androscoggin  County.  Before 
entering  his  own  name  on  the  roster  of  the  honorable  company 
of  Kennebec  shipbuilders,  he  had  been  master  builder  for  Clark 
&  Sewall ;  for  them  in  1841  he  supervised  construction  of  the 
great  ship  Rappahannock,  of  such  unheard  of  size  that  her  first 
appearance  in  the  Mississippi  sent  cotton  freights  tumbling. 

Roland  Fisher  was  long  prominent  at  Arrowsie,  his  birth¬ 
place,  as  a  lumberman  and  mill  operator.  Following  confirma¬ 
tion  by  President  Lincoln  of  his  appointment,  Fisher  in  1861 
became  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Bath.  He  was  one  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  proprietors  of  the  old  Arrowsie  bridge,  built  some  ten  years 
before  the  beginning  of  the  Bath  National  Bank  ;  this  landmark, 
much  rebuilt,  disappeared  from  the  local  scene  only  a  few  years 
before  our  centennial,  its  replacement  by  a  modern  bridge 
brought  about  by  the  opening  of  Reid  State  Park  at  Georgetown. 

Henry  W.  Owen,  born  in  Brunswick,  had  been  postmaster  at 
Wayne,  in  Kennebec  County,  before  coming  to  Bath  to  become 
so  successful  in  the  drygoods  business  as  to  be  the  first  occupant 
of  Granite  Block  when  it  was  new  in  1851  and  “the  finest  in  the 
city,”  and  then  to  carry  on  in  the  grocery  business  with  equal 
success.  He  was  best  known,  however,  as  an  auctioneer,  and  in 
his  day  this  was  a  locally  important  profession  ;  one  of  his  con¬ 
temporary  auctioneers  was  David  C.  Magoun,  who  in  1848  had 
been  elected  as  Bath’s  first  mayor.  By  no  means  was  our  Mr. 
Owen  an  auctioneer  of  mere  trifles.  He  it  was  who  sold  under 
the  hammer  in  1854  the  Sagadahoc  Steam  Ferry  boats  and  real 
estate.  The  year  the  Bath  National  Bank  was  established  he  had 
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the  unusual  experience  of  disposing  of  a  new  ship  at  auction  — 
he  got  $45,360  for  her. 

Of  our  two  shipmaster-directors,  Capt.  Patten  was  born  at 
Topsham.  He  was  a  brother  of  the  two  Bath  shipbuilders,  George 
F.  Patten,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  of  the  British  in  1812,  and 
Capt.  John;  their  G.  F.  &  J.  Patten  house  flag,  like  that  of  Clark 
&  Sewall,  was  seen  in  all  the  world’s  great  ports.  Capt.  Patten 
commanded  three  of  the  family  ships  before  leaving  the  sea  in 
1848  and  thereafter  owned  shares  in  all  the  family  ships  as  they 
went  overboard,  year  after  year,  into  Long  Reach.  Woolwich- 
born  Capt.  Preble  was  a  grandson  of  one  of  the  survivors  of  the 
historic  Preble  massacre  in  the  Day’s  Ferry  section  of  the  town 
during  the  Indian  wars.  He  made  his  own  way  to  the  quarter¬ 
deck  and  was  an  immediate  success  as  a  deepwater  shipmaster. 
After  commanding  ships  of  the  famous  Moses  fleet  of  Bath  he 
retired  about  the  time  our  bank  was  founded  and  thereafter  led 
a  busy  life  in  Bath. 

Although  President  Clark  and  Capt.  Preble  alone  of  our 
original  board  were  experienced  in  banking,  many  later  directors 
of  the  Bath  National  Bank  would  be  prominent  in  the  realm  of 
local  banking  over  and  above  their  roles  in  the  growth  of  our 
bank.  Because  it  points  to  the  breadth  of  their  community  in¬ 
terest  as  well  as  to  their  individual  character  and  ability,  we  re¬ 
gard  as  noteworthy  the  fact  that  on  the  one  hundred  year  roster 
of  those  who  have  served  as  directors  of  the  Bath  National  are 
the  names  of  four  men  who  served  other  banks  in  Bath  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  fifteen  who  sat  on  other  local  bank  boards. 

Small  insurance  companies,  locally  inspired,  financed,  and 
managed,  were  numerous  in  the  early  years  of  the  Bath  National 
Bank  and  six  of  our  pioneer  directors  were  active  in  this  field. 
In  1855  Freeman  Clark  was  a  director  of  both  the  Lincoln  Mu¬ 
tual  Fire  Insurance  Company  and  the  Bath  Mutual  Marine  In¬ 
surance  Company.  Capts.  Preble  and  Patten  were  numbered 
among  the  incorporators  of  the  latter  company  and  Capt.  Patten 
in  1856  became  its  president.  Page  and  Fisher  were  directors  of 
the  Maine  Mutual  Marine  Insurance  Company.  Larrabee  in 
1857  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  City  Insurance  Company, 
whose  office  was  on  Front  Street,  over  the  historic  Arch  that  is 
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still  a  landmark.  Over  the  Arch,  at  No.  2  Union  Block,  there  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  marine,  fire,  and  life  insurance  business  when  our 
bank  was  young  one  Peleg  Wadsworth,  the  first  man  in  Bath  to 
have  his  life  insured.  His  local  pioneering  caused  much  talk  ; 
people  thought  it  unnatural,  and  criticized  his  action  as  “a  dread¬ 
ful  thing.” 

Men  who  would  give  much  of  their  energy  and  spirit  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual  character  of  Bath  were  these  seven.  Over 
and  above  their  interest  in  the  bank  they  shared,  too,  a  lively 
consciousness  of  civic  responsibility.  Capt.  Preble  was  one  of 
the  original  directors  of  the  Maritime  Exchange  Association  and 
continued  active  in  the  successor  Board  of  Trade;  in  1882  he 
would  be  one  of  a  committee  sent  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
Washington  to  speak  for  Bath  at  a  Congressional  hearing  in  the 
interests  of  legislation  favorable  to  American  sail  and  steam  ton¬ 
nage.  He  would  also  be  the  City  Council's  choice  for  a  time  as  a 
director  of  the  Knox  &  Lincoln  Railroad.  Capt.  Patten  in  the 
mid- 1850s  was  an  incorporator  of  the  Bath  Gas  Light  Company 
and  one  of  the  larger  donors  in  1875  toward  the  establishment  of 
the  Old  Ladies  Home.  Page  and  Capt.  Preble  were  charter  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Sagadahoc  Historical  Society  and  Page  served  this 
organization  as  president  1880-1888. 

Freeman  Clark  was  an  exceptional  contributor  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  Bath  and  its  people,  and  this  in  many  ways.  Speaking 
for  his  spirit  of  community  interest  were  his  service  with  the 
North  militia  company  in  the  alarms  of  1814,  his  membership  in 
the  volunteer  fire  department,  his  share  in  the  founding  in  1827 
of  the  Bath  Public  Librarv,  and  his  work  on  behalf  of  the  New 
Temperance  Society,  the  Auxiliary  Marine  Bible  Society,  the 
Bath  Wood  Society,  and  the  Bath  Relief  Association  ;  these  lat¬ 
ter  two  were  designed  to  aid  less  fortunate  citizens  of  Bath.  His 
humane  character  was  expressed  also  in  a  broader  field,  for  when 
our  bank  was  founded  he  was  busy  on  behalf  of  the  Bath  Colo¬ 
nization  Society,  a  branch  of  a  national  organization  devoted  to 
financing  passage  to  Liberia  of  “such  free  negroes  as  are  willing 
to  colonize.”  This  local  branch  he  served  first  as  treasurer  and 
then  as  president. 

Politics  was  another  field  in  which  several  of  our  pioneer 
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directors  served  Bath.  Capt.  Patten’s  retirement  from  seafaring 
in  1848  was  just  in  time  for  him  to  serve  on  the  first  school  com¬ 
mittee  after  Bath  became  a  city.  Freeman  Clark  in  1849  was  a 
member  of  Bath’s  second  Board  of  Aldermen,  in  which  body 
Capt.  Patten  would  serve  in  1854  and  Fisher  1857-1860.  Page 
sat  in  the  Common  Council  the  year  the  Bath  National  Bank  was 
established  and  Capt.  Preble,  who  would  also  serve  as  tax  asses¬ 
sor  and  become  a  member  of  the  Governor’s  Council,  would  be  a 
member  of  the  Common  Council  for  five  vears.  Fisher  in  1860 
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was  elected  to  the  Maine  House  of  Representatives,  from  which 
he  resigned  to  become  Collector  of  the  Port,  and  Capt.  Patten 
represented  Bath  in  the  Maine  House  1870-1872.  Although  Owen 
never  aspired  to  public  office,  he  was  active  in  politics  for  many 
years  and  in  1856  was  one  of  a  syndicate  of  local  Democrats  who 
published  the  Eastern  Times  to  make  political  “hay”  for  his  par- 
ty. 

In  the  mansions  of  Bath  in  the  1850s  there  was  elegance  but 
seldom  ostentatious  display;  they  were  held  locally  to  be  in  good 
taste  and  ornamental  to  the  city.  The  community  looked  to  their 
owners,  shipbuilders  and  the  more  prosperous  shipmasters  for  the 
most  part,  for  such  startling  innovations  as  that  introduced  two 
years  before  our  bank  began  business  by  Capt.  William  Drum¬ 
mond.  The  doughty  captain  created  a  local  sensation  by  build¬ 
ing  on  elm-shaded  Washington  Street  a  mansion  “with  water 
tanks  placed  in  the  upper  part,  feeding  all  sleeping  rooms  with  a 
supply  of  water,  and  also  supplying  the  great  desideratum  of  a 
good  dwelling  house,  a  bathing  room.”  When  word  of  the  bath¬ 
ing  room  got  around,  there  were  some  who  believed  that  the  bold 
mariner  had  numbered  his  years.  They  remembered  William 
Wormwood,  who  twenty-three  years  before  had  blamed  his  last 
illness  on  “too  frequent  bathing  in  warm  water.” 

Another  fine  home  of  the  1850s  was  Capt.  Patten’s  stately 
residence  on  North  Street,  later  to  be  occupied,  coincidentally,  by 
our  present  senior  officer,  Sumner  Sewall.  Albert  G.  Page  as  a 
young  man  purchased  and  thereafter  lived  in  the  mansion  at  780 
High  Street,  once  occupied  by  Col.  Peter  Green,  who  had  been  a 
director  of  General  King’s  bank.  Stephen  Larrabee  built  and 
lived  in  the  mansion  at  1080  Washington  Street,  long  the  home 
of  the  late  William  S.  Newell.  Henry  W.  Owen  after  1859  would 
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live  in  “the  fine  house”  he  built  that  year  at  13  Grove  Street. 
Freeman  Clark,  when  he  became  our  first  president,  lived  on 
South  Street.  His  home  had  a  reputation  for  bounty  and  hos¬ 
pitality.  An  old  account  describes  it  as  “in  all  respects  a  fine  old 
style  gentleman’s  residence,  beautifully  and  suitably  furnished.” 

Following  their  choice  of  Freeman  Clark  as  president,  the 
directors  of  the  new  bank  at  their  first  meeting  elected  as  cash¬ 
ier  Edward  C.  Hyde  —  Capt.  Hyde,  rather,  for  this  title  he  had 
earned  in  earlier  years  as  master  of  a  small  schooner.  His  annual 
$700  salarv  was  satisfactorv  all  around.  Two  weeks  later  the 
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board  voted  to  “go  into  operation”  on  July  12,  1855,  called  for 
payment  of  fifty  percent  of  the  capital  stock  by  July  2.  and  ap¬ 
pointed  Capt.  Preble  and  Fisher  to  give  due  notice  of  their  action 
to  the  Governor  of  Maine.  There  was  not  much  to  be  done  in 
the  way  of  outfitting  the  new  bank.  Unthought  of  were  such 
business  aids  as  today’s  telephone,  typewriter,  and  calculating 
machines.  All  the  bank’s  records  would  be  kept  by  hand  ;  over 
and  above  books  and  pens  and  inks,  only  counters  and  lights  were 
required.  On  June  18.  President  Clark  was  delegated  to  arrange 
with  a  New  York  bank  and  one  in  Boston  to  redeem  bills  of 
Bath’s  new  bank.  The  Hanover  of  New  York  and  the  Suffolk  of 
Boston  were  the  choices.  Cashier  Hyde's  bond  was  set  at  $20.- 
300  and  it  was  agreed  that  thereafter  the  board  would  meet  reg¬ 
ularly  at  2  p.m.  on  each  and  every  Thursday.  Keeping  their 
senior  officer  on  the  jump,  the  directors  on  July  3  authorized  him 
to  obtain  specie,  see  that  the  cashier’s  bond  was  laid  before  them, 
and  confirmed  July  12  as  the  opening  date.  The  bank  officially 
opened  its  doors  on  schedule  in  the  Clark  &  Sewall  building,  to 
the  pleasure  of  our  directors  and  stockholders  and.  also,  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Eastern  Times,  who  on  July  19,  1855,  thus  acknowl¬ 
edged  our  beginning:  “This  bank  went  into  operation  on  Thurs¬ 
day  last,  and  its  bills  of  the  various  denominations  are  now  in 
circulation.  They  are  well  got  up.  both  in  regard  to  engraving 
and  design,  and  will  be  received  at  par  ( as  also  the  bills  on  all 
other  good  banks  in  this  region)  in  payment  for  the  Times,  or 
for  accounts  long  due.” 

In  1855  and  for  years  to  come  the  business  section  of  Bath 
was  tied  to  the  all  important  river  by  wharves.  During  our  early 


years  in  the  Clark  <&  Sewall  building,  it  was  customary  to  refer 
to  the  East  side  of  Front  Street  as  “the  river  side;”  in  our  origi¬ 
nal  neighborhood  considerable  land  had  been  reclaimed  from  the 
Kennebec,  a  portion  of  Commercial  Street,  not  then  as  long  as 
now,  Ferry  Street,  and  the  South  side  of  Elm  Street  near  Front 
having  been  built  on  cob-work,  an  artificial  foundation  of  logs. 
The  close  proximity  of  Front  Street  buildings  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood  to  wharves  was  evidenced  in  1829  when  fire  not  only  de¬ 
stroyed  the  first  Clark  &  Sewall  building,  a  wooden  affair,  but 
forced  removal  to  a  place  of  safety  of  a  schooner  lying  at  Tail- 
man’s  Wharf.  After  the  fire,  Clark  &  Sewall  erected  a  one  and 
a  half  story  brick  building  on  the  same  site,  with  a  peaked  roof 
that  sloped  toward  Front  Street.  This  was  the  building  first  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  Bath  National  Bank,  which  rented  the  South  half 
for  $150  a  year.  Numbered  185-189  Front  Street  in  later  years, 
and  considerably  enlarged,  it  continued  in  constant  use  by  a 
variety  of  owners  and  tenants  until  1954  when  it  was  razed  to 
make  room  for  a  parking  lot. 

The  other  banks  of  Bath  in  1855  were  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Front  and  Center  Streets,  on  Shaw’s  Point,  once  an  island,  “a 
mere  rock,  covered  with  wild  briars,  one  or  two  oaks,  and 
whortleberry  bushes.’’  That  was  before  it  figured  in  Bath’s  first 
land  development  project,  engineered  in  1793  by  Major  Joshua 
Shaw,  who  “Purchased  the  whole  tract  known  as  Shaw’s  Point, 
extending  from  the  River  to  High  Street,  including  the  south 
bank  and  the  dock  on  the  north,  for  500  dollars  and  commenced 
building,  and  in  less  than  fourteen  years  sold  lots  to  settlers  to 
the  gross  amount  of  about  thirty-five  thousand  dollars.”  As 
success  attended  the  affairs  of  the  Bath  National  Bank,  it  would 
eventually  move  to  the  Point.  To  be  important  in  the  business 
community  in  1855,  however,  it  was  not  necessary  to  be  on  the 
Point.  It  was  enough  to  be  on  Front  Street.  Although  it  was 
conceded  that  Center  Street  was  destined  to  be  “an  important 
business  street,”  it  was  far  from  its  eventual  full  commercial 
development  at  this  time.  Front  Street,  from  Summer  to  Center, 
was,  in  the  early  years  of  our  bank,  the  business  street. 

Interesting  locally  in  more  ways  than  one  was  the  decade 
of  our  beginning.  There  was  still  evident  something  of  the  old 
English  custom  of  identifying  shops  and  stores  by  craft  signs. 
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At  least,  Davis  Hatch,  Jr.,  was  still  doing  this,  carrying  on  as 
his  father’s  successor  at  the  familiar  Sign  of  the  Big  Boot.  Some 
of  our  founders  had  known  Bath  when  such  signs  were  common. 
When  John  Hayden  sold  navigational  instruments,  and  jewelry, 
at  the  Sign  of  the  Quadrant,  Drs.  Stockbridge  and  Hall  conduct¬ 
ed  an  apothecary  shop  at  the  Sign  of  the  Mortar,  and  Amasa 
Soule  was  in  business  on  Commercial  Wharf  under  the  Sign  of 
the  Cask.  And  in  the  very  old  days  there  had  been,  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  section,  the  Sign  of  the  Roost  Cock  and  Golden  Ball  that 
identified  the  Tavern  House.  Two  years  before  the  founding  of 
the  Bath  National  Bank  coal  had  come  to  Bath  by  steamer  for 
the  first  time.  It  was  seen  here  originally  about  1844,  brought 
up  the  Kennebec  in  small  schooners.  Wrote  the  pilot  who 
brought  up  the  first  schooner :  “No  one  in  the  place  had  seen 
any  before.  A  circus  couldn’t  draw  a  more  curious  crowd.”  Be¬ 
fore  coal  came  into  popular  local  use  nearly  everyone  burned 
hard  wood ;  it  was  no  unusual  sight  to  see  twenty-five  or  thirty 
sled  loads  of  wood  coming  up  from  Phippsburg  to  the  Bath  mar¬ 
ket  when  there  was  good  sledding.  Bath  had  railroad  connec¬ 
tion  with  Portland  via  Brunswick  ;  there  was  talk  in  1855  of  a 
railroad  to  Rockland,  but  that  would  not  come  for  another  fif¬ 
teen  years.  The  Bath-Rockland  traveler,  while  the  Bath  Nation¬ 
al  Bank  was  in  the  Clark  &  Sewall  building,  endured  hard-riding 
stages  drawn  by  four  or  six  oxen  —  a  fearful  prospect  in  Winter 
—  and  handled  by  expert  drivers  known  respectfully  as  “whips.” 
Heavy  goods  went  to  the  Eastward  by  carts  or  small  coasters 
until  the  Iron  Horse  came  to  the  Bath-Rockland  route.  Side- 
wheel  steamers  plied  regularly  between  Kennebec  ports  and  Bos¬ 
ton,  compiling  a  remarkable  safety  record  because  their  masters 
were  not  above  staying  in  port,  or  taking  refuge  in  one,  if  they 
liked  not  the  looks  of  a  gale  made  or  in  the  making.  Little  two 
masted  schooners  maintained  as  regular  a  packet  service  with 
Boston  as  wind  and  weather  permitted,  and  since  the  steamboats 
took  the  passenger  trade  they  were,  in  their  last  years,  at  least, 
dependent  for  their  livelihood  upon  freight.  At  the  time  our 
bank  was  established  Bath  was  connected  with  Boston  by  the 
Railroad  Line  of  Packets. 

A  year  before  the  bank  opened  the  Clark  &  Sewall  end  of 
the  business  section  had  been  given  a  decided  commercial  lift  by 
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erection  of  Columbian  Block,  directly  across  Front  Street.  In 
this  large  brick  building  were  stores,  a  hotel,  and  a  hall  —  Colum¬ 
bian  Hall  —  that  immediately  became  the  principal  place  of 
amusement  in  Bath.  The  hall  was  heated,  more  or  less,  by  stoves, 
and  lighted,  also  more  or  less,  by  gas,  sometimes  aided  and 
abetted  by  old  locomotive  headlights,  that  illuminated  a  drop 
curtain  on  which  a  “beautiful”  damsel  reclined  in  a  gondola,  al¬ 
legedly  Venetian.  Prior  to  the  construction  of  this  block,  our 
Albert  G.  Page  had  conducted  his  grocery  business  in  a  build¬ 
ing,  owned  by  him,  at  the  corner  of  Front  Street  and  Hodgkins’ 
Wharf,  the  latter  behind  the  Clark  &  Sewall  building  and  ac¬ 
cessible  by  way  of  Commerce  Street.  In  1854,  however,  the  en¬ 
terprising  Mr.  Page  moved  across  the  street  into  one  of  Colum¬ 
bian  Block’s  three  stores  ;  one  of  his  fellow  tenants  was  J.  T.  Gil¬ 
more.  former  associate  of  our  Henry  W.  Owen  who  had  gone  in¬ 
to  business  on  his  own  as  an  auctioneer,  commission  merchant, 
and  dealer  in  dry  goods,  watches,  and  jewelry.  With  the  remov¬ 
al  of  the  Page  grocery  across  the  street,  his  old  stand  was  taken 
by  one  J.  B.  Hudson,  whose  furniture-of-all-descriptions  includ¬ 
ed  the  manufacture  of  coffins,  ready  made  or  made  to  order.  In 
our  original  neighborhood  also  in  the  days  of  the  founding  of  the 
Bath  National  Bank  was  Capt.  Alfred  T.  Robinson's  grocery  at 
Front  Street  and  Ferry  Wharf,  to  which  Owen  would  move  in 
1861  to  sell  groceries  and  carry  on  the  auctioneering  business  for 
which  he  was  locally  famous.  Just  above  our  bank,  on  the  same 
side  of  Front  Street,  was  a  brick  building  owned  and  occupied  by 
John  H.  McLellan,  wholesale  and  retail  dealer  in  groceries,  pro¬ 
visions,  and  ships  stores,  and  on  McLellan’s  Wharf,  at  the  rear, 
were  J.  H.  Allen  &  Company  and  J.  T.  Patten  &  Company,  both 
importers  of  and  dealers  in  bar  iron  and  steel,  and  the  sail  loft 
of  Wilder  &  Vigoreaux. 

Cashier  Hyde  —  Capt.  Hyde,  that  is  —  stayed  with  our  new 
bank  only  long  enough  to  “launch”  it  with  an  extra  tang  of  salti¬ 
ness.  He  had  come  to  the  bank  after  resigning  a  supervisory 
post  with  the  Portland  &  Kennebec  Railroad,  the  same  that  in 
1849  had  favored  the  local  citizenry  with  its  first  good  look  at  the 
fabulous  Iron  Horse  in  their  own  back  yards.  On  November  27, 
1855,  he  resigned,  effective  upon  the  cpialification  of  his  successor, 
to  resume  railroading.  This  he  did  with  the  installation  on  De- 
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cember  13,  1855,  of  his  successor.  Franklin  Partridge,  who  came 
from  the  lumbering  village  of  Saccarappa  in  the  then  town  of 
Westbrook. 


As  directors  meetings  settled  into  routine,  a  regular  feature 
became  the  weekly  choice  of  a  “director  of  the  week  his  re¬ 
sponsibilities  included  passing  on  loans. 

By  the  middle  of  the  1850s,  Bath  had  won  wide  recognition 
as  “the  most  important  center  of  wooden  shipbuilding  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.”  But  more  important  to  our  pioneer  directors  must  have 
been  the  success  of  their  new  bank  —  and  success  it  was  from 
the  start.  In  no  time  at  all  the  founding  pilots  of  the  Bath  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  could  justifiably  praise  their  banking  infant  as  “some 
pumpkins,”  a  phrase  that  was  in  good  usage  in  our  first  decade. 
The  earliest  available  statement  of  the  bank  appeared  in  the 
State  Bank  Commissioner’s  report  for  the  calendar  year  1855  : 


Capital  stock 

$25,550.00 

Loans 

$58,725.87 

Circulation 

31.859.00 

Specie 

9.799.98 

Deposits 

31,268.47 

Due  from  other 

banks 

16.393.90 

Bills  of  other  banks 

and  checks 

3,665.00 

Expense  account 

92.72 

$88,677.47 

$88,677.47 

Liability  of  president  and  directors  as 

principals  $  3,615.00 

Liability  of  president  and  directors  as 

sureties  5.523.00 

Greatest  liability  of  any  director  3,000.00 

Liability  of  stockholders  15.985.00 

Number  of  stockholders  83 

Greatest  amount  of  stock  held  by  any 

stockholder  3,200.00 

Amount  of  paper  discounted  since  the 

bank  commenced  business  99,810.00 


In  June,  1856,  the  directors  certified  to  the  Maine  State  Bank 
Commission  that  the  balance  of  the  capital  stock  had  been  paid 
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m.  This  year,  too,  the  bank  was  authorized  by  the  Legislature  to 
increase  its  capital  to  $100,000,  the  additional  $50,000  to  be  paid 
in  gold  or  silver  on  or  before  September  1,  1855.  The  success¬ 
ful  nature  of  the  enterprise  that  was  the  Bath  National  Bank  is 
revealed  in  a  statement  of  November  6,  1856: 


Capital 

$100,000.00 

Real  estate  $ 

1,000.00 

Circulation 

38,892.00 

Specie 

6,050.26 

Deposits 

17.369.88 

Bills,  other  banks 

8.647.00 

Unpaid  dividends 

1,148.68 

Suffolk  Bank 

2,000.00 

Undivided  profits 

792.28 

Bank  of  Commerce 

13,479.56 

Hanover  Bank 

12.26 

Loans 

127,013.76 

$158,202.84 

$158,202.84 

Number  of  stockholders 

127 

Paper  discounted  in 

past  year 

$469,385.00 

Suspended  paper 

2,000.00 

Bills  received  from 

engravers 

74,000.00 

Bank  notes  issued 

56,500.00 

Bank  notes  destroyed 

0 

The  records  of  the  Bath  National  Bank  show  that  its  ex¬ 
penses  in  1856  were  less  than  $1,900  and  that  charges  for  ex¬ 
change  that  year  amounted  to  $206.18. 

In  1857  a  financial  storm  descended  upon  the  United  States 
in  the  form  of  a  panic  that  deeply  disturbed  manufacturing  and 
forced  several  of  the  larger  railroads  into  bankruptcy.  Our 
original  directors  manned  their  financial  ship  with  cool  heads  to 
ride  out  the  storm,  gain  new  assurance  for  themselves,  and  win 
greater  respect  for  the  bank.  This  was  the  year  of  the  first 
change  in  our  board,  Capt.  Patten  resigning.  His  successor  was 
Capt.  Isaac  Merritt,  another  retired  mariner.  Born  at  Cundy’s 
Harbor,  he  settled  in  Bath  after  leaving  the  sea  and  conducted 
a  grain  business  on  Ferry  Wharf  with  Samuel  I.  Robinson;  they 
also  at  one  time  owned  a  shipyard  and  steam  mill  at  Trufant’s 
Point.  Shortly  before  the  Civil  War,  Capt.  Merritt  built  the 
mansion  at  619  High  street.  He  had  a  brother,  Dr.  Samuel  Mer¬ 
ritt,  who  sailed  a  new  vessel  from  the  Kennebec  to  California  in 
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1849  and  for  whom  our  Stephen  Larrabee’s  last  vessel,  a  bark, 
was  built  in  1865.  Dr.  Merritt  was  later  mayor  of  Oakland,  Calif. 

It  was  in  1857  that  the  first  known  barbers’  price  scale  was 
published  locally:  Ten  cents  for  a  shave,  fifteen  for  a  haircut  or 
shampoo,  and  twenty-five  cents  for  ‘‘hair  curling.” 

Hayward  in  his  gazetteer  of  1853  had  reported  that  Bath  was 
“handsomely  laid  out.”  Of  Bath’s  streets  and  sidewalks  he  had 
nothing  to  say,  which  was  just  as  well  since  he  truthfully  could 
have  said  nothing  good  about  either.  Pedestrians  in  Bath  in  the 
decade  of  our  founding  were  not  much  better  ofif  than  they  had 
been  nearly  twenty  years  earlier,  when  a  visitor  from  Boston 
had  complained :  “It  is  only  here  and  there  that  you  can  pos¬ 
sibly  get  from  one  side  of  the  street  to  the  other,  and  it  is  no  un¬ 
common  thing  to  see  a  person  literally  ‘stuck  in  the  mud’.”  Early 
in  1853,  Mayor  B.  C.  Bailey  knocked  the  mud  from  his  boots  and 
said  in  his  inaugural  address :  “Our  streets  and  sidewalks  are 
many,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  in  a  sad  condition.  Perhaps  no 
town  or  city  in  the  State,  with  the  population  we  possess,  is  so 
sadly  destitute  of  beauty  and  embellishment  as  our  own.  Our 
streets  are  badly  ordered  and  repaired.  Our  streets  and  side¬ 
walks  are  a  by-word  of  reproach  wherever  you  travel,  while  our 
industry,  enterprise,  wealth,  success  and  increase  of  population 
are  the  wonder  and  admiration  and  perhaps  the  envy  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country.”  There  was  a  reason  for  this :  Bath  was 
simply  too  busy  to  bother  with  “beauty  and  embellishment.”  As 
Bailey  put  it :  “Commerce  and  navigation  is  the  all  absorbing 
idea  with  most  of  us,  and  every  other  object  must  yield  to  them.” 
The  year  the  Bath  National  Bank  opened  for  business  the  laying 
of  a  sidewalk  on  Broad  Street  was  greeted  with  satisfaction  by 
the  local  editor:  “Pedestrians  can  now  get  to  the  steamboat 
wharf  without  fear  of  getting  stuck  in  the  mud.”  The  general 
situation,  however,  would  not  improve  for  years.  With  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  Spring  thaws  in  1856,  the  editor  was  moved  to  com¬ 
passion  for  pedestrians  forced  in  most  parts  of  Bath  to  walk  or 
wade  through  mud  so  deep  that  “none  but  a  crazy  man  would  at¬ 
tempt  to  measure  it.” 

It  could  have  been  worse. 
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it  would  have  been  l)ut  for  horses  and  oxen.  They  got  you 
there  in  the  decade  of  our  founding. 

The  length  of  Long  Reach  dictated  the  length  of  Bath  as 
the  community  developed  and  by  the  time  our  bank  was  founded 
the  city  straggled  some  four  miles  along  the  shore,  from  Winne- 
gance  to  Thorn’s  head.  Because  it  was  so  long,  Bath  probably 
owned  more  horses  than  many  a  community  comparable  in  size. 
Certainly,  it  was  a  great  “horse  town.”  in  all  the  old,  unhurried 
years  when  the  average  speed  of  the  average  Maine  horse,  Maine 
train,  or  Maine  steamboat  was  by  our  standards  something  more 
than  leisurely.  Xo  one  minded  ;  this  was  what  they  grew  up  with 
and  lived  with.  The  horse  was  all  right :  “What  is  more  exhil¬ 
arating  than  with  a  fine  team  in  hand,  the  electricity  of  whose 
spirit  adds  force  to  your  own,  to  speed  over  the  ground  along 
the  rural  highway,  and  get  the  refreshment  of  the  cooling  air, 
without  labor  or  exercise  of  your  own  !  There  is  a  breezy  quality 
about  it  that  stirs  the  blood  in  one,  and  mantles  the  cheek  with  a 
robust  beauty  no  other  exercise  can  give.  To  love  a  fine  horse 
and  admire  his  footing  is  a  generous  sentiment.” 

“Horse  talk"  prevailed  in  Bath  at  the  expense  even  of  the 
eternal  subjects  of  ships,  shipbuilding,  and  the  state  of  the  freight 
market.  On  the  streets,  muddy  or  dusty,  according  to  the  sea¬ 
son,  all  vehicles  were  drawn  by  horses  or  oxen  throughout  the 
lifetimes  of  our  original  directors  and,  indeed,  of  many  of  their 
successors.  The  wealthier  families  had  carriages  and  coachmen. 
The  more  important  business  and  professional  men  drove  about 
in  stylish  buggies.  For  those  not  up  to  maintaining  their  own 
stables  there  were  always  hacks,  at  least  there  were  from  the 
1840s  until  the  coming  of  the  automobile  and  the  taxi.  One  of 
the  earliest  references  to  hacks  locally  finds  Peter  Knight  in  1848 
proudly  driving  a  “new  and  elegant  landeau,”  and  catering  to  the 
business  of  “speeding”  patrons  between  hotels  and  the  all  im¬ 
portant  steamboat  wharves.  By  1883  Bath  would  be  supporting 
an  even  dozen  of  these  horse-drawn  public  vehicles,  some  of  them 
elaborate  affairs  with  interiors  made  “comfortable  and  seduc¬ 
tive"  by  silk  and  satin  upholstery. 

Not  all  Bath  men  were  accomplished  horsemen,  particularly 
deepwater  shipmasters  home  between  voyages.  Seldom  ashore 
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for  any  length  of  time,  even  the  many  who  had  been  brought  up 
on  farms  found  spirited  horses  in  startling  and  occasionally  vio¬ 
lent  contrast  to  the  discipline  the  bearded  mariners  expected  and 
generally  got  aboard  ship.  Under  sail  they  were  rarely  ques¬ 
tioned  kings  of  all  they  surveyed,  weather  excepted ;  behind  a 
dashboard  they  were  subject  to  more  than  the  average  share  of 
mutiny.  Accidents  were  common  on  the  streets  of  Bath  and  were 
appreciated  for  the  excitement  they  engendered.  Serious  acci¬ 
dents  were  few,  though,  and  fatal  ones  rare. 

The  more  affluent  citizens,  like  Dr.  Israel  Putnam,  rode  about 
behind  fine  horses  selected  for  speed.  Fellow  citizens  recalled 
him  for  years  after  his  death  as  “driving  as  if  chased  by  the  in¬ 
fernal  one  and  getting  out  at  the  old  Sagadahoc  House  to  talk 
‘horse.’  He  was  a  great  lover  of  ‘horse  flesh’  and  tradition  says 
that  when  on  an  urgent  mission  of  mercy  he  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  stop  and  discuss  horses  in  general.*’ 

Before  our  bank  was  two  years  old  there  was  a  rare  sight  to 
be  seen  from  the  wharves  behind  it :  Horse  racing  on  the  ice  on 
Long  Reach.  The  river  froze  up  in  the  Winter  of  1856-1857,  “a 
novelty  such  as  has  not  been  enjoyed  here  for  something  like 
thirty  years.”  Three  thousand  spectators  thronged  the  water¬ 
front  to  watch  J.  C.  Snow’s  mare  “Fanny”  outrace  shipbuilder 
William  M.  Rogers’  contender  for  a  $200  prize  in  the  best  of 
three  one-mile  heats.  Speed  loving  horse  owners  often  raced  on 
the  city  streets  then,  as  later,  and  sometimes  to  their  sorrow,  as 
in  1869  when  there  were  three  arrests  for  “fast  driving.”  An¬ 
other  “Fanny’’  with  flying  hooves  was  a  mare  owned  by  Frank¬ 
lin  Reed,  another  local  shipbuilder.  When  a  Brunswick  resident 
insisted  that  the  horse  hadn’t  been  foaled  that  could  trot  from 
that  town  to  Bath  in  thirty-five  minutes,  “Fanny”  removed  $100 
from  his  pocket  by  covering  the  distance  —  an  official  nine  miles 
and  seven  rods  • —  in  thirty-one  minutes,  fifteen  seconds. 

The  founders  of  the  Bath  National  Bank  lived  in  days  of 
simple  pleasures.  They  were  of  a  generation  whose  young  men 
turned  out  for  dancing  —  as  in  1841  for  the  Harrison  inaugural 
ball  —  in  swallow  tails,  high  stiff  stocks,  white  vests,  and  moroc¬ 
co  pumps,  while  their  belles  were  beautiful  in  satin  gowns  with 
big  hoops  and  white  slippers.  There  were  occasional  dances  and 
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in  Summer  there  was  Hunnewell’s  Point,  better  known  as  Pop- 
ham  Beach  today,  which  even  in  the  1830s  boasted  of  a  hotel  and 
steamboat  connection  with  Bath  and  was  a  popular  objective  of 
excursionists.  Until  the  automobile  changed  thing’s,  excursions 
were  greatly  relied  upon  for  entertainment.  Even  the  Kennebec 
tugboats  now  and  then  made  excursion  trips ;  this  was  fair 
enough,  since  the  regular  river  steamers  were  not  above  earning 
an  honest  dollar  by  occasionally  taking  a  schooner  in  tow. 

Bands  and  parades  were  irresistible  attractions  in  the  Bath 
of  our  early  years.  The  old  time  Bath  bandsman  was  an  import¬ 
ant  fellow,  inclined,  a  visiting  newspaperman  reported  in  1861, 
“to  discourse  during  pleasant  Summer  evenings,  delicious  mel¬ 
ody  that,  twisted  and  intertwisted,  finds  its  way  out  of  their 
crooked  instruments.”  They  loved  to  play,  these  old  time  bands¬ 
men,  as  much  as  people  loved  to  have  them  in  a  day  of  simple 
pleasures.  It  is  noteworthy  that  among  the  signers  of  an  1871 
petition  requesting  the  Bath  Cornet  Band  to  give  a  series  of  Win¬ 
ter  concerts  —  and  it  was  graciously  granted,  by  the  way  — 
were  two  of  our  directors,  Arthur  Sewall  and  General  Thomas 
W.  Hyde.  Ten  years  later  the  local  bandsmen,  lacking  a  stand 
on  the  Park  for  Summer  concerts,  were  tenaciously  carrying  on 
with  regular  weekly  concerts  “even  though  they  have  to  gather 
'round  a  gas  post  on  some  corner.” 

The  combination  of  a  band  with  the  military  or  firemen  was 
the  zenith  of  zestful  living  in  old  Bath.  Favorites  on  the  march 
in  olden  times  were  the  young  men  in  gray  uniforms  with  white 
cross  belts  and  bearskin  shakos  who  first  appeared  in  1850.  They 
were  the  Bath  City  Grays,  thus  sentimentally  recalled  in  1883  by 
one  who  had  known  and  appreciated  them  : 

“1  well  recollect  the  first  parade  of  the  old  Bath  City  Grays 
in  their  bright  new  uniforms,  dashing  equipment,  and  nodding 
bearskin  chapeaux.  Child  that  I  was,  1  shared  in  the  pride  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  whole  city,  as  with  the  music  of  the  old  Bath 
Band  to  lead  them  they  marched  to  and  fro  through  the  city 
streets,  followed  by  the  elite  of  the  city,  on  foot  and  in  their  car¬ 
riages.  Parade  day  was  a  general  gala  day  and  1  have  seen  the 
ladies  and  gents  following  the  company  with  as  great  enthusiasm 
as  did  the  small  boys  who  fell  in  the  rear.” 
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Firemen  as  well  as  the  military  would  parade  at  the  drop  of  a 
hat  in  the  decade  of  our  founding,  the  Deluge  Company  in  dark 
gray  trousers,  red  jackets  with  black  trim,  and  blue  caps  adorned 
by  the  numeral  “3,”  the  Torrents  even  more  resplendent  in  frock 
coats  of  red  broadcloth  trimmed  with  buff  and  shining  gilt  but¬ 
tons,  trousers  of  sky  blue  cassimere  with  gold  lace  stripe,  and 
gray  bell-topped  fur  caps.  The  bandsmen,  then,  were  capable  of 
adding  color  even  to  this  gorgeous  display :  They  marched  in 
white  coats  with  red  trim,  red  trousers  with  white  stripes,  and 
bearskin  caps. 

A  more  serious  side  to  local  entertainment  in  the  1850s  was 
provided  by  the  Bath  Lyceum,  which  brought  to  town  outstand¬ 
ing  lecturers  to  impart  wisdom  and  knowledge  on  subjects  of 
contemporary  interest  and  thus  broadened  the  cultural  base  of 
the  community.  To  Bath  to  speak  under  Lyceum  auspices  came 
such  intellectuals  as  Bayard  Taylor  of  New  York,  to  lecture  on 
The  Arabs,  and  outstanding  metropolitan  clergymen  along  with 
such  eminent  public  figures  as  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson.  Among  those  who  served  the  Lyceum  as  presi¬ 
dent  were  Freeman  Clark  and  William  D.  Sewall,  later  a  director 
of  the  Bath  National  Bank,  while  Henry  W.  Owen  held  office  as 
curator.  A  year  before  the  bank  opened,  Owen  and  Dr.  William 
E.  Payne,  another  future  director  of  the  bank,  were  listed  among 
petitioners  who  brought  to  Bath  one  Dr.  Boynton,  a  renowned 
authority  whose  specialty  might  have  frightened  lesser  men  but 
not  our  founders.  His  subject  was  Geology  and  the  Natural  His¬ 
tory  of  Creation. 

There  was  money  in  old  Bath  and  there  were  many  mansions 
but  there  wasn’t  enough  food  to  keep  people  happy.  Two  years 
before  the  Bath  National  Bank  was  established,  the  local  editor 
complained :  “There  is  not  a  village  in  Maine  that  pays  so  high 
a  price  for  every  article  of  country  produce  as  Bath  pays,  and  it 
is  an  every-day  occurrence  for  the  market  to  be  entirely  desti¬ 
tute  of  seasonable  produce,  while  neighboring  villages  enjoy  them 
in  abundance.” 

Bath  was  all  business  and  the  business  was  shipbuilding.  Its 
people  liked  to  eat  but  they  wanted  someone  else  to  do  the  farm¬ 
ing;  with  agriculture  they  were  not  much  more  concerned  than 
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with  the  community  lack  of  “beauty  and  embellishment.”  There 
was  nothing-  new  about  this  community  state  of  mind.  Fifteen 
years  earlier  the  Maine  Farmer  had  explained:  “So  large  a  part 
of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  commerce,  in  trade,  shipbuild¬ 
ing  &c.,  that  its  agricultural  returns  do  not  compare  with  those 
of  other  towns  differently  situated.”  It  also  happened  that  old 
Bath  was  too  rocky  to  encourage  produce  gardening  on  any 
worthwhile  scale,  the  local  editor  lamenting  in  1853 :  “The  soil 
is  most  forbidding.  You  must  blow  out  your  cellar,  your  cistern, 
your  well,  your  garden,  and  your  streets  —  it  is  bang !  bang ! 
blow !”  Not  that  there  were  no  practical  gardeners  in  old  Bath. 
There  were  and  Freeman  Clark  was  one  of  them.  When  he  be¬ 
came  the  first  president  of  the  Bath  National  Bank  he  main¬ 
tained  at  his  home  on  South  Street  “a  large  vegetable  garden;” 
as  a  broader  expression  of  his  interest  in  agriculture  he  served 
for  a  time  as  vice  president  of  the  Sagadahoc  County  Agricultural 
Society.  At  this  time,  also,  part  of  what  in  1869  became  the 
courthouse  site  was  given  over  to  a  large  garden  and  fruit  or¬ 
chard  ;  the  house  then  standing  on  the  lot  had  belonged  years  be¬ 
fore  to  one  Joseph  White  who  had  pastured  his  cows  on  the 
Point,  driving  them  down  the  present  Center  Street  hill  and,  at 
low  tide,  across  the  shallow  salt  water  inlet  that  made  up  where 
the  railroad  tracks  now  are.  All  in  Bath  who  thought  much  of  the 
inner  man,  and  had  the  land,  had  their  own  fruit  trees  as  well  as 
gardens.  The  purchase  of  fruit  in  Bath  was  for  many  years  lim¬ 
ited  for  the  most  part  to  apples,  bought  by  the  barrel  from  farm¬ 
ers  for  Winter  pies  and  to  eat  with  popcorn  on  festive  family  oc¬ 
casions.  In  the  decade  of  our  founding  there  were  some  fruits 
available  from  outside  sources,  as  in  1857  when  the  local  press  re¬ 
ported  that  “cocoa  nuts  and  bananas  are  very  plenty.”  The  self- 
sufficiency  in  fruit  that  characterized  old  Bath  was  spoken  for  as 
late  as  the  1880s  by  the  community’s  support  of  but  a  single  fruit 
store  on  Front  Street,  that  of  William  H.  Emmons,  who  sold 
Bartlett  pears  and  Crawford  peaches  for  five  cents  each. 

Since  Bath  lacked  both  the  soil  and  the  will  to  supply  itself 
with  produce,  it  had  to  look  elsewhere.  Some  produce  came  from 
Woolwich  on  the  ferry  and  some  by  team  from  Phippsburg,  be¬ 
tween  Bath  and  the  sea,  but  not  enough.  Bath’s  geographical  lo¬ 
cation  forced  it  to  rely  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  farmers  be- 
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low  Brunswick  and  in  the  tipper  Sagadahoc  County  towns  of 
Bowdoinham,  Bowdoin,  and  Topsham,  all  of  whom  faced  a  long 
haul  to  the  local  market  and  charged  accordingly.  To  encourage 
these  farmers  to  bring  their  produce  to  Bath  and  to  trade  here 
—  they  were  great  buyers  of  flour,  sheeting,  and  patent  medi¬ 
cines  —  Bath  paid  heavily  for  the  maintenance  of  two  bridges 
across  the  New  Meadows  River  for  the  convenience  of  farmers 
below  Brunswick  and  another,  a  long  and  especially  troublesome 
one  because  of  its  vulnerability  to  ice,  across  Merrymeeting  Bay, 
between  Bath  and  the  upper  county  towns.  Some  farmers  were 
coming  to  Bath  regularly  by  way  of  these  bridges  in  the  1850s 
but  too  many  would  come  only  when  they  needed  cash,  or  at 
Christmas  time.  There  were  Yuletides  in  this  decade  when  so 
many  country  teams  streamed  into  Bath  that,  combined  with 
market  sleighs  and  other  local  vehicles,  they  actually  obstructed 
some  of  the  streets.  Teams  in  these  caravans  from  the  country 
would  be  loaded  with  beef,  mutton,  poultry,  and  vegetables,  with 
some  farmers  offering  a  bag  of  nice  apples,  a  jar  of  butter,  or  a 
stray  keg  of  cider. 

The  meat  problem  was  just  as  pressing  as  the  produce  prob¬ 
lem,  and  for  as  many  years.  As  early  as  1833  a  local  editor  pro¬ 
tested :  “We  have  been  compelled  to  subsist  for  the  last  three 
weeks  alternately  upon  veal  and  shad,  and  shad  and  veal.  The 
few  salmon  which  have  as  yet  been  taken,  have  gone  to  feast  the 
wealthy  nabobs  of  our  great  cities.  A  cod’s  head  and  shoulders 
would  not  be  unacceptable  about  these  days.”  Twenty  years 
later,  in  1853,  another  local  scribe  complained:  “Bath  is  worse 
provided  for  in  the  way  of  eatables  than  any  other  village  in  the 
State.  There  is  hardly  anything  save  lamb,  and  we  have  that  in 
about  as  great  variety  as  the  Connecticut  Landlord  did  on  his  bill 
of  fare  —  lamb,  ram,  sheep  and  mutton!”  In  1859  it  was  com¬ 
plained  :  “In  these  times  when  the  market  is  necessarily  but 
poorly  supplied  with  meats,  and  when  calf  is  so  plenty  that  a  per¬ 
son  is  in  danger  of  being  chased  by  every  loose  cow,  it  is  a  luxury 
to  go  down  to  Cushing’s  Fish  Market  and  see  his  halibut,  shad, 
cod,  etc.,  all  fresh  and  nice,  but  a  few  hours  from  their  ocean 
home.”  The  famous  Kennebec  salmon,  it  will  be  noticed,  was  not 
listed  among  Cushing’s  fish,  probably  because  it  was  too  expen¬ 
sive  ;  one  weighing  32^  pounds  taken  from  a  weir  in  the  river 
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sold  for  fifty  cents  a  pound  in  1857.  Available  in  amazing  quanti¬ 
ty,  however,  and  not  expensive,  were  Kennebec  shad  and  bass. 
Viewing  an  estimated  six  tons  of  bass  at  Cushing’s  in  1856,  the 
local  editor  called  them  :  “A  sight  to  behold  !”  Shad  in  later 
years  were  sold  from  door  to  door  at  ten  cents  each.  And  there 
were  always  beans  available  in  old  Bath ;  one  or  more  of  the  lo¬ 
cal  bake  shops  made  it  a  regular  practice  to  have  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  staple  on  hand  every  week  end.  At  times  the  local  family 
table  might  be  graced  by  such  extras  as  raccoons.  The  local  edi¬ 
tor  saw  some  in  the  market  in  1856  that  made  his  mouth  water, 
for  he  judged  them  to  be  “plump,  unctuous  fellows !” 

f  ,  j  , 

In  this  decade  of  our  founding,  Bath  saw  the  answer  to  its 
eating  problems  in  a  railroad  line  from  Lewiston  to  Brunswick, 
from  which  town  the  Portland  &  Kennebec  Railroad  could  bring 
into  Bath  what,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  “a  better  supply  of  coun¬ 
try  produce  and  more  country  trade  than  we  now  enjoy.”  Financ¬ 
ing  a  railroad  was  nothing  to  greatly  concern  Bath  taxpayers. 
Five  years  before  the  Bath  National  Bank  opened,  Bath  had 
loaned  its  credit  in  the  amount  of  $200,000  to  construct  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Portland  &  Kennebec  from  Brunswick  to  Augusta ;  it 
had  not  lost  a  penny  on  the  venture,  but  it  hadn’t  eaten  any  bet¬ 
ter,  either.  By  1861  it  was  in  a  mood  to  vote  a  $400,000  bond  is¬ 
sue  to  construct  a  Lewiston-Brunswick  line  of  the  Androscog¬ 
gin  &  Kennebec  Railroad,  and  a  pleasant,  anticipating  mood  it 
was,  for  this  was  to  be  a  “channel  to  the  country”  that  would  as¬ 
sure  plenty  to  eat  forever  after.  Although  Bath  would  lose  heav¬ 
ily  on  a  third  railroad  venture,  it  would  not  on  this  “channel  to 
the  country.”  The  $400,000  gamble  in  railroading  turned  out  all 
right  financially  although  the  effect  on  the  local  food  problem  fell 
far  short  of  expectations.  Not  many  years  later,  local  merchants 
were  depending  as  much  as  anything  on  the  Boston  boats.  When 
an  April  storm  in  1870  held  the  big  side-wheeler  in  Boston,  local 
merchants  were  pictured  in  the  Bath  Daily  Times  as  “sitting  on 
empty  barrel  heads  and  looking  out  of  their  windows,  watching 
the  Reach  below  to  catch  the  first  whistle  which  shall  tell  them 
of  the  coming  of  their  long  wished  for  goods.  Customers  are 
waiting,  grocers  are  walking  the  floor,  and  mud  lies  in  the  streets 
and  the  only  business  of  any  account  is  the  demand  for  umbrellas 
and  waterproofs.” 
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Came  1860  and  a  report  on  banking  progress  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Maine  that  was  heartening  in  its  reflection  of  the  State’s 
commercial  growth  : 

“The  aggregate  average  Hank  circulation  from  1820  to  1825 
was  $966,105,  while  for  a  similar  period  from  1854  to  1859  it  was 
nearly  $5,000,000.” 

The  Nation,  meanwhile,  was  approaching  a  deadly  hour.  The 
banks  of  the  country  were  feeling  the  first  cold  and  depressing 
currents  of  the  storm  that  would  split  the  States.  Reacting  to 
President  Lincoln’s  Union  policies,  banks  in  the  South  withdrew 
heavily  of  their  deposits  in  Northern  banks.  Once  more  our 
directors  were  forced  to  trim  sail  and  prepare  to  weather  a 
storm.  On  April  12,  1861,  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  upon  and  the 
storm  broke. 

Old  Bath  blazed  with  patriotic  fervor :  “Union  cockades 
and  roseates  are  becoming  very  popular  on  our  streets,”  the  local 
press  reported. 

Martial  music  became  the  thing. 

It  was  in  ’61  that  work  began  on  Fort  Popham  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Kennebec.  Confederate  raiders  began  to  raise  havoc  on 
the  high  seas  with  the  North’s  sailing  merchantmen.  Bath  citi¬ 
zens  took  comfort  in  thinking  of  the  growing  granite  walls  of- 
the  rivermouth  bastion.  The  nearest  it  came  to  smelling  powder) 
was  when  a  strange  vessel  was  reported  off  Seguin.  Workmen 
manned  the  ponderous  Parrott  guns,  apprehensive  that  the 
stranger  might  be  a  rebel  raider.  They  were  soon  back  at  work 
as  the  approaching  vessel  was  identified  as  a  Federal  transport 
carrying  wounded  soldiers  to  Augusta  hospitals. 

In  January,  1862,  Cashier  Partridge’s  salary  was  increased 
to  $2,000,  a  very  substantial  one  for  the  day  ;  two  years  later  the 
directors  would  vote  him  a  $100  cost  of  living  bonus.  It  was  in 
1862  that  the  stereopticon  —  “that  wonderful  invention,”  the  lo¬ 
cal  press  called  it  —  was  first  seen  in  Bath. 

The  death  of  Capt.  Merritt  in  1862  brought  about  the  sec¬ 
ond  change  in  the  board  of  the  Bath  National  Bank.  Taking  his 
place  was  Alfred  Lemont,  a  shipbuilder  born  in  Bath  in  1808,  and 
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recalled  as  “a  very  industrious  man,  always  busy  and  very  rug¬ 
ged  and  strong."  As  a  young  man  he  had  been  active  as  a  black¬ 
smith,  taking  contracts  to  “iron”  vessels  by  the  ton.  Prior  to 
venturing  into  shipbuilding  on  his  own,  he  had  for  fifteen  years 
been  master  ’smith  for  Richard  Morse  &  Sons,  who  built  on  the 
Phippsburg  side  of  Fiddler’s  Reach,  opposite  the  South  End  of 
Bath.  John  G.  Morse,  our  centennial  vice  president  is  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  these  old  time  shipbuilding  Morses. 

In  1862  the  people  of  Bath  were  moved  to  manifest  their  de¬ 
votion  to  the  Union  through  a  patriotic  Grand  Mass  Meeting,  as 
they  called  it,  and  our  Henry  W.  Owen  served  on  the  committee 
that  arranged  this  big  public  demonstration.  Our  bank  and  all 
other  business  houses  closed  at  noon  to  permit  citizens  to  as¬ 
semble  at  their  ward  rooms  before  parading  to  the  Park  to  hear 
fiery  oratory  and  martial  music  by  the  band,  and  that  night  in 
crowded  Columbian  Hall  the  patriotic  people  of  Bath  cheered 
more  Union  oratory  and  shouted  all  over  again  their  pledges  of 
loyalty.  A  year  later  Major  Thomas  W.  Hyde,  one  of  our  future 
directors,  and  a  general-to-be,  came  home  on  leave  from  the 
bloody  battlefields  and  Owen  was  one  of  his  intimate  friends  who 
arranged  for  the  returned  hero  a  party  at  Columbian  Hall,  where 
the  Bath  Quadrille  Band  played  for  dancing  such  popular  airs  as 
Fisher’s  Hornpipe.  Miss  Brown’s  Reed,  and  Major  Anderson’s 
Quick  Step.  A  fine  time  Major  Hyde  had  before  returning  to  the 
war,  which,  fortunately  for  industrial  Bath,  he  would  survive. 
The  Columbian  House  was  headquarters  for  the  Eastern  Stage 
Company  and  the  Union  blue  was  a  familiar  sight  through  the 
windows  of  our  bank  ;  many  soldiers  from  towns  to  the  East  of 
Bath  used  the  stages  —  there  was  as  yet  no  railroad  to  Rockland 
—  and  stopped  at  the  Columbian  House  on  their  way  to  and  from 
the  front. 

In  1863  the  bank  carried  a  quantity  of  postal  currency  in 
packages  of  $15  ;  they  were  given  to  merchants  upon  application. 
This  was  the  year  that  the  war  lost  its  comfortable  remoteness. 
A  raiding  party  from  the  Confederate  ship  Tacony  got  inside  the 
Portland  harbor  defenses.  They  failed  to  burn  the  Portland  wa¬ 
terfront  but  their  daring  raid  was  too  close  to  Bath  for  com¬ 
fort.  On  behalf  of  the  alarmed  Kennebeckers  our  Roland  Fisher 
as  Collector  of  the  Port  acquainted  Washington  post  haste  with 
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“the  entirely  defenseless  condition  of  this  harbor,  and  in  fact  the 
whole  of  the  Kennebec  River.”  This  included  Augusta,  where 
Governor  Abner  Coburn,  taking  an  understandable  personal  in¬ 
terest,  was  quick  to  act:  “To  meet  the  instant  necessity  of  a 
particular  location  —  that  of  Bath,  on  the  Kennebec  river  —  I 
have  temporarily  employed  a  small  steamer  to  guard  the  ap¬ 
proaches  to  that  locality.”  No  Confederate  raiders  ever  came 
near  the  Kennebec. 

Shipbuilding  in  Bath  held  up  well  during  the  Civil  war,  al¬ 
though  costs  mounted  and  there  came  an  unprecedented  shortage 
of  shipwrights,  or  mechanics  as  they  were  called,  even  though 
most  of  them  worked  in  wood.  Our  Stephen  Larrabee  and  his 
shipbuilding  partner  fell  behind  on  a  Union  gunboat  contract  be¬ 
cause  of  “the  difficulty  of  obtaining  workmen,  as  the  demand  for 
the  services  of  men  in  the  Army  and  Navy  was  so  great/’  At 
sea.  rebel  raiders  raised  havoc  with  Yankee  shipping ;  they  de¬ 
stroyed  at  least  three  Bath  ships,  forced  the  sale  abroad  of  many 
others.  Out  of  Long  Reach  during  the  war  passed  two  spanking 
new  Bath-built  ships  under  foreign  flags,  one  English,  the  other 
Danish. 

The  war  years  were  hard  and  expensive  ones  for  the  people 
of  Bath.  Flour  cost  $21  a  barrel,  coal  $14  a  ton.  tea  $1.50  a 
pound,  and  sugar  38c  a  pound. 

Approval  by  President  Lincoln  of  the  National  Banking  Act 
in  1863  was  followed  in  due  time  by  our  directors’  decision  to 
substitute  a  Federal  charter  for  the  original  State  charter.  They 
met,  as  individuals,  on  May  3,  1864.  in  Clark  &  Sewall’s  counting 
room  to  form  a  new  association  to  be  known  as  the  Bath  Na¬ 
tional  Bank.  After  electing  Clark  chairman  and  Page  secretary, 
they  prepared  a  certificate  of  organization  that  fixed  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Bath  National  Bank  at  one  thousand  $100  shares,  of 
which  Clark  held  300,  Page  140,  Fisher  and  Owen  each  130.  and 
Capt.  Preble,  Larrabee,  and  Lemont  each  100.  On  May  14,  the 
seven  who  had  comprised  the  board  under  the  State  charter  were 
elected  directors  of  the  Bath  National  Bank.  They  thereupon 
elected  Clark  president  and  Partridge  cashier.  There  remained 
several  basic  steps  to  be  taken  before  the  change  could  be  per¬ 
manently  and  legally  effected. 
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At  a  June  16  meeting,  the  stockholders  approved  admission 
of  stockholders  from  the  State  chartered  bank  on  a  share-for- 
share  exchange  basis,  directed  President  Clark  to  receive  $75,000 
in  United  States  bonds  from  the  old  institution  and  deposit  them 
with  the  United  States  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Bath  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  and  voted  to  assume  all  the  old  bank’s  liabilities, 
purchase  all  its  furniture,  and  increase  the  stock  of  the  Federal 
chartered  bank  by  $25,000,  which  increase  was  provided  by  in¬ 
dividual  subscription  from  the  directors.  Following  adoption  of 
by-laws  and  a  seal,  the  stockholders  late  in  July  forwarded  to 
the  United  States  Comptroller  of  Currency  a  certificate  of  perma¬ 
nent  organization,  a  statement  that  all  capital  had  been  paid  in, 
and  a  request  for  authority  to  open  for  business  as  the  Bath  Na¬ 
tional  Bank.  Federal  approval  was  dated  August  12,  1864. 

The  transfer  of  assets,  liabilities,  and  business  was  officially 
made  on  September  16,  on  which  date  all  matters  relating  to  the 
transfer  were  consummated  and  agreed  upon  in  a  sealed  state¬ 
ment  signed  by  the  Bath  National  Bank  committee.  Inked  on 
the  records  of  both  the  old  and  new  organizations,  the  statement 
took  this  form  : 


Dr.  Bath  National 

Bank  in  Account  with  the  Bath 

Bank.  Cr. 

Specie 

$  4,231.54 

Capital  BNB 

$125,000.00 

Bills,  other  banks 

37,078.00 

Circulation  BB 

94,544.00 

Suffolk  Bank 

2,000.00 

Deposits  Bath  Bk 

115,297.42 

Hanover  Bank 

17,584.71 

Unpd.  Dividends 

1,086.00 

Bank  of  Commerce 

40,174.33 

Surplus 

2,000.00 

Notes  &  Drafts 

117,078.74 

Profit  &  Loss 

5,603.03 

Dep.  U.  S.  Treasury 

125,000.00 

P&L  for  safe  and 

Expense  account 

383.00 

furniture 

1,000.00 

Safe  &  Furniture 

1.000.00 

$344,530.42 

$344,530.42 

Signed : 

FREEMAN  CLARK 
H.  W.  OWEN 
GEORGE  A.  PREBLE 
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The  foregoing  statement  marked  the  formal  end  of  the  old 
and  the  beginning  of  the  new.  As  a  State  chartered  institution, 
our  bank  had  declared  from  March  27,  1856,  to  October  8,  1863, 
seventeen  dividends.  They  totaled  fifty-seven  percent  and  rep¬ 
resented  an  annual  return  of  better  than  eight  percent  to  the 
stockholders. 

The  Bath  National  Bank  in  1865  was  part  of  a  community 
that  knew  no  false  modesty  about  its  place  in  the  shipbuilding 
world.  With  justified  pride  the  Daily  Sentinel  and  Times,  com¬ 
menting  upon  the  launching  of  a  steamer  by  the  Patten's,  ob¬ 
served  :  “In  the  matter  of  shipbuilding,  Bath  has  long  been  the 
center  of  creation.” 

Six  of  our  original  directors  remained  active  through  the 
nine  years  of  the  bank’s  operation  under  State  charter,  but  after 
that  period  changes  in  personnel  came  rapidly.  Cashier  Part¬ 
ridge  died  in  1865.  Held  in  high  esteem  as  an  able  and  con¬ 
scientious  worker  and  a  good  citizen  of  Bath,  he  was  but  forty- 
four  years  of  age.  Capt.  Preble,  himself  orphaned  as  a  boy  by 
the  death  of  his  seafaring  father,  became  the  guardian  of  our 
late  cashier’s  minor  son.  Another  change  came  in  1865  with  the 
resignation  of  Stephen  Larrabee. 

Elected  to  Larrabee's  seat  was  Arthur  Sewall,  a  son  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Clark’s  long  time  friend  and  business  partner,  William  D. 
Sewall.  Destined  to  become  president  of  our  bank,  Arthur 
Sewall  had  literally  grown  up  in  a  shipyard,  had  sailed  in  a  ship 
flying  the  Clark  &  Sewall  house  flag,  and  with  his  brother,  Ed¬ 
ward  Sewall.  had  taken  over  the  Clark  &  Sewall  business  in  1855. 
The  brothers  were  in  business  as  E.  &  A.  Sewall  when  Arthur 
became  a  director  of  the  Bath  National  Bank.  The  years  ahead 
would  be  full  ones  for  this  new  board  member.  A  man  of  bound¬ 
less  energy,  he  would  become  a  director  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe,  Boston  &  Maine,  Mexican  Central,  Portland  & 
Rochester,  and  New  York  &  New  England  Railroads,  the  Goss 
Marine  Iron  Works,  and  the  Bath  Manufacturing  &  Commercial 
Company  and  president  of  the  Maine  Central  Railroad,  the  East¬ 
ern  Railroad,  the  Portland,  Mount  Desert  &  Machias  Steamboat 
Company,  and  the  Maine  Navigation  Company.  He  would  serve 
in  politics  as  the  president  of  the  Bath  Common  Council,  and  as 
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a  member  from  Maine  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee, 
and,  in  1896  would  be  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States. 

William  D.  Hill  replaced  our  late  cashier.  Coming  to  Bath 
from  Phippsburg,  his  birthplace,  as  a  boy,  he  had  become  first  a 
clerk  and  then  bookkeeper  for  Magoun  &  Clapp,  in  business  on 
Hodgkins  Wharf,  back  of  the  Clark  &  Sewall  building,  as  West 
India  traders,  commission  merchants,  and  auctioneers.  It  was  a 
fortunate  location,  for  David  Magoun  of  Magoun  &  Clapp  was 
a  close  friend  of  Freeman  Clark's  and  on  occasions  would  loan 
the  services  of  his  young  assistant  to  our  bank  when  help  was 
needed  on  the  books.  Now,  at  the  age  of  forty,  he  was  beginning 
long  service  behind  our  polished  counters.  Familiar  with  the 
work  and  a  master  accountant  and  skilled  penman,  William  D. 
Hill  was  a  natural  for  the  bank. 

It  was  in  1865  that  steam  took  over  on  the  Boothbay  route 
to  displace  eccentric,  strong-armed  “Uncle  Sam”  Donnell  and  his 
oared  wherry.  Eccentric,  “Uncle  Sam”  might  have  been  but  he 
was  a  discerning  pioneer  in  assessing  the  value  to  Maine  of  the 
Summer  visitor:  “I  found  that  those  who  came  to  Maine  in 
Summer  spent  money  and  those  who  served  them  got  it.’7  The 
steamer  that  put  “Uncle  Sam”  out  of  business  was  the  Bath-built 
Spray,  forerunner  of  a  large  fleet  that  would  be  operated  for 
many  years  by  the  Eastern  Steamboat  Company,  on  whose  board 
our  General  Hyde  would  serve.  It  was  in  1865,  too,  that  Bath 
saw  organized  baseball  for  the  first  time,  by  the  Stars.  The 
team  was  promoted  by  Edward  Page  Mitchell,  in  later  years  an 
outstanding  executive  of  the  New  York  Sun ;  all  the  players  were 
South  Grammar  School  pupils  and  one  was  Albert  G.  Page.  Jr., 
a  son  of  our  original  director.  A  post-Civil  War  newcomer  to 
Columbian  Block,  across  the  street,  was  Joseph  W.  Grassy,  who 
had  been  wounded  and  captured  at  Bull  Run.  As  long  as  the  Bath 
National  Bank  remained  in  its  original  location,  and  for  some 
years  thereafter,  he  would  conduct  a  restaurant  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  During  the  last  few  years  the  bank  was  in  the  Clark  & 
Sewall  building,  Russell’s  Hall,  just  above  Columbian  Block,  was 
headquarters  for  the  then  young  and  flourishing  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic. 
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The  deaths  in  1866  of  Roland  Fisher  and  Henry  W.  Owen 
created  two  more  vacancies  on  the  board  of  the  Bath  National 
Bank.  Their  successors  were  Thomas  M.  Reed,  of  Phippsburg, 
and  James  T.  Patten.  Reed’s  father  had  been  a  colonel  in  the 
War  of  1812.  For  much  of  his  life  he  was  a  heavy  investor  in 
ships  managed  by  Clark  &  Sewall  and  then  E.  &  A.  Sewall,  tak¬ 
ing  a  large  share  in  each  new  vessel.  To  Phippsburg  he  was  all 
things  :  Selectman,  justice  of  the  peace,  and  owner  of  a  general 
store  near  his  home  and  a  sawmill.  He  had  been  a  director  of 
the  old  Bath  Commercial  Bank  and  would  later  serve  on  the 
board  of  the  First  National  of  Portland.  After  1870  he  divided 
his  time  between  Bath  and  Portland.  His  local  home  had 
been  Freeman  Clark’s  in  earlier  years  and  here  Reed,  a  bachelor, 
expressed  a  fatherly  interest  in  young  people  by  giving  large  en¬ 
tertainments.  Reed  was  the  first  president  of  the  Bath  Mari¬ 
time  Exchange  and  served  on  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Old 
Ladies  Home.  Patten,  Bath  born  son  of  George  F.  Patten  of  the 
well  known  shipbuilding  firm  of  G.  F.  &  J.  Patten,  was  a  nephew 
of  the  Capt.  Patten  who  had  been  on  our  first  board  of  directors. 
For  a  time  he  operated  a  spike  factory  on  Commercial  Street 
with  his  brother,  George  M.  Patten,  and  later  was  of  G.  F.  &  J. 
Patten’s  Sons,  builders  of  railroad  rolling  stock  on  North  Street. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  mayor  of  Bath 
1868-1870. 

With  the  death  of  Freeman  Clark  in  1867,  Albert  G.  Page  be¬ 
came  the  second  president  of  our  bank.  It  was  not  an  office  to 
which  he  aspired  nor  would  he  retain  it  long.  But  it  was  natural 
that  either  he  or  Capt.  Preble,  the  only  other  original  director 
still  serving  the  bank,  should  be  tendered  the  honor.  His  short 
tenure  as  our  chief  executive  began  in  an  inauspicious  year,  one 
that  Mayor  James  T.  Patten  in  his  inaugural  of  March,  1868, 
would  describe  as  “a  year  of  great  depression  in  all  branches  of 
business,  which  is  always  the  result  of  any  long  continued  war.” 

Alfred  Lemont  retired  from  the  board  of  the  Bath  National 
Bank  in  1870.  That  year  but  five  directors  were  elected  and  of 
these  only  President  Page  and  Capt.  Preble  were  of  the  Old 
Guard.  A  dull  year  in  Bath  was  1870,  and  elsewhere,  too,  a  pre¬ 
liminary  to  the  Panic  of  1873.  Indignant  over  the  state  of  busi¬ 
ness,  the  local  editor  turned  his  wrath  on  a  favorite  whipping 
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boy  :  “Not  only  in  Bath  but  very  generally  elsewhere  trade  is 
very  dull  and  almost  at  a  stand-still,  exchanges  being  mainly  con¬ 
fined  to  the  necessary  traffic  in  provisions  and  other  necessaries 
of  life.  The  leading  cause  of  the  stagnation  of  business  is  the  un¬ 
certainty  which  hangs  over  the  financial  future,  owing  to  the  ut¬ 
ter  lack  of  system  attending  the  financial  legislation  of  Congress. 
A  general  reduction  of  taxation,  immediately  followed  by  an  ad¬ 
journment  of  Congress,  would  go  far  to  restore  confidence  and 
revive  business.” 

President  Page  in  1871  declined  to  serve  longer  and  pointed 
to  Arthur  Sewall  as  his  choice  to  take  the  helm  of  the  Bath  Na¬ 
tional  Bank.  In  complete  accord,  our  board  turned  command  of 
their  financial  ship  over  to  the  thirty-five  year  old  shipbuilder. 
They  then  elected  as  new  directors  his  father.  William  D.  Sewall, 
and  Dr.  William  E.  Payne.  Bath-born  William  D.  Sewall  was  a 
grandson  of  Colonel  Dummer  Sewall.  the  community's  first  post¬ 
master.  As  a  young  man  he  had  been  a  town  fire  warden,  shar¬ 
ing  this  volunteer  civic  duty  with  such  leaders  of  old  Bath  as 
William  King  and  Joshua  Page,  father  of  Albert  G.  Page.  Later 
serving  on  the  Board  of  Selectmen  of  Bath,  he  had  further  ex¬ 
pressed  his  interest  in  politics  by  representing  the  city  in  the 
Maine  Legislature.  Interested  in  railroads  as  well  as  ships,  he 
had  been  a  director  of  the  Kennebec  &  Portland  Railroad ;  one  of 
the  company’s  locomotives  had  carried  his  name.  He  was  a  bank¬ 
er  of  experience,  corporator  of  two  banks,  a  trustee  of  one  of 
these  institutions,  and  president  of  a  third,  and  had  been  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Lincoln  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company.  Dr.  Payne, 
born  at  Unity,  Maine,  was  attending  the  old  Maine  Medical 
School  at  Brunswick  when  in  1839  he  decided  to  make  his  home 
in  Bath,  where  he  would  practice  for  nearly  forty  years.  Ac¬ 
quiring  prestige  and  means,  he  made  his  home  in  what  is  now 
the  parsonage  of  the  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  He  and 
Freeman  Clark  had  been  among  those  offering  toasts  at  Bath’s 
first  Fourth  of  July  Celebration  as  a  city ;  the  Pulaski  Guards  had 
come  down  from  Boston  to  lend  dash  and  color  to  the  occasion. 
Dr.  Payne  served  Bath  as  city  physician,  Overseer  of  the  Poor, 
and  as  president  of  both  the  Common  Council  and  Board  of  Aider- 
men,  and  was  a  trustee  of  the  State  Military  &  Naval  Children’s 
Home. 
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Arthur  Sewall  thus  began  his  twenty-nine  years  as  senior 
officer  of  the  Bath  National  Bank  with  a  board  composed  of  Al¬ 
bert  G.  Page  and  Capt.  Preble  from  the  original  board,  James  T. 
Patten,  Thomas  M.  Reed,  Dr.  Payne,  and  William  D.  Sewall. 
During  his  tenure  as  president,  William  D.  Hill,  our  cashier,  and 
thirteen  others  would  share  in  the  bank's  management  as  direc¬ 
tors  : 

1872:  General  Thomas  W.  Hyde,  born  in  Florence,  Italy, 
was  a  Bowdoin  College  graduate  and  a  Civil  War  veteran  of 
heroic  record.  Entering  the  foundry  business  after  the  war,  he 
introduced  steel  shipbuilding  to  Bath  in  the  early  1890s.  General 
Hyde  was  a  director  of  the  Maine  Central,  Knox  &  Lincoln,  and 
Saco  &  Portsmouth  Railroads,  the  shipbuilding  New  England 
Company  of  Bath,  and  the  old  Eastern  Steamboat  Company.  A 
member  of  the  Common  Council  and  Board  of  Aldermen,  he  was 
mayor  of  Bath  1880-1882,  was  an  original  trustee  of  the  State 
Militarv  &  Naval  Children's  Home,  and  a  trustee  of  the  Patten 
Free  Library. 

1877 :  Edward  Sewall,  brother  of  our  president,  was  the, 
senior  member  of  E.  &  A.  Sewall  and  founder  and  president  of 
the  Arctic  Ice  Company,  with  ice  houses  at  Nequasset.  The  ice 
was  conveyed  to  the  loading  wharves  at  Woolwich  over  the  Knox 
&  Lincoln.  He  had  been  an  original  director  of  the  railroad  and 
one  of  the  coastal  business  figures  for  whom  a  locomotive  had 
been  named.  In  1878  he  bought  the  Citizens  Coal  Company  and 
that  year  also  became  one  of  the  founding  directors  of  the  Mari¬ 
time  Exchange.  He  served  Bath  as  an  assessor. 

1878:  Capt.  John  P.  Delano  was  the  son  of  a  Woolwich  ship¬ 
master  who  was  off  under  square  sails  at  sixteen  to  win  com¬ 
mand  of  fine  ships  owned  and  managed  by  two  noted  Bath  firms, 
G.  F.  &  J.  Patten  and  Houghton  Brothers.  In  1866  he  bought  a 
house  on  Green  Street  —  the  Street  of  the  Captains  —  which  he 
occupied  regularly  following  his  retirement  from  the  sea  in  1877. 

1879:  Clarence  Warden,  a  native  of  New  York,  married  a 
daughter  of  Dr.  Payne.  He  was  in  business  in  Paris  for  many 
years  as  a  merchant  and  financier. 

1882 :  Samuel  S.  Sewall,  son  of  Edward  Sewall,  was  of  the 
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third  generation  of  his  family  to  build  and  manage  sailing  ves¬ 
sels.  He  was  of  Arthur  Sewall  &  Company,  with  his  uncle,  Ar¬ 
thur  Sewall,  and  cousin,  William  D.  Sewall.  Not  long  out  of 
Yale  University  when  he  joined  the  board  of  the  Bath  National 
Bank,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  1883-1884  and 
would  serve  our  bank  as  vice  president  1901-1920.  He  would 
move  to  Redlands,  Calif.,  in  1923  but  retain  legal  residence  in 
Bath. 

1883  :  Reuben  S.  Hunt,  a  Georgetown  native,  operated  one 
of  the  Winnegance  tide  mills  for  nearly  a  half  century,  built  sev¬ 
eral  small  schooners,  and  came  to  own  shares  in  thirty  sailing 
vessels.  He  was  one  of  Bath's  representatives  in  negotiations 
leading  to  construction  of  the  Knox  &  Lincoln  Railroad,  sat  in 
the  Common  Council  and  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  represented 
Bath  in  the  State  Legislature. 

1886:  William  D.  Sewall.  son  of  President  Sewall,  like  his 
cousin,  Samuel  S.  Sewall.  was  of  the  third  generation  to  build 
and  manage  deepwater  ships  of  sail.  Following  his  father’s  death 
in  1900,  he  and  Samuel  S.  Sewall  would  add  to  the  unique  fleet  of 
steel  ships  started  by  Arthur  Sewall  and  themselves  in  1894  and 
continue  active  as  managers  of  the  vessels  until  World  War  One. 
At  one  time  a  director  of  the  Bath  Iron  Works,  Ltd.,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Park  &  Cemetery  Board  1907-1910  and  trustee 
and  president  1918-1930  of  the  then  Bath  City,  now  Bath  Me¬ 
morial,  Hospital.  He  would  serve  for  many  years  as  president  of 
the  Bath  National  Bank. 

1893:  John  Owen  Patten,  Bath-born  son  of  seafaring  Capt. 
Gilbert  E.  R.  Patten,  was  educated  at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
A  world  traveler,  cosmopolitan  by  nature,  he  at  one  time  held  an 
interest  in  a  Boston  daily  newspaper  and  for  a  time  was  its  man¬ 
aging  editor.  He  published,  in  New  York,  the  Black  Cat  maga¬ 
zine  and  was  last  active  as  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Bath  Daily 
Times.  He  was  elected  in  1895  to  the  Maine  House. 

1894:  Seth  T.  Snipe,  born  at  Arrowsic,  the  birthplace  of  Ro¬ 
land  Fisher  of  our  original  board,  was  a  Civil  War  veteran  who 
became  proprietor  of  a  grocery  store  near  the  ferry  landing.  As 
president  of  both  the  Common  Council  and  Board  of  Aldermen, 
he  matched  the  earlier  presiding  record  of  our  Dr.  Payne.  Snipe 
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was  president  for  twenty-one  years  of  the  State  Military  & 
Naval  Children's  Home.  He  served  the  People’s  Ferry  Company, 
successor  to  the  Sagadahoc  Steam  Ferry,  as  treasurer,  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Bath  Y.M.C.A.,  and  the  Home  for  Aged  Couples  and 
Old  Men,  and  commander  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
Department  of  Maine. 

1895  :  Edwin  R.  Hunt,  successor  to  his  father,  Reuben  S. 
Hunt,  was  a  lumber  and  mill  operator  who  served  in  the  City 
Council  in  1877. 

1895  :  Capt.  Denny  McCobb  Humphreys,  born  in  Brunswick, 
left  the  sea  in  1885  after  a  successful  career  as  master  to  engage 
in  the  insurance  business  and  represent  the  Bureau  of  American 
Shipping.  He  was  president  of  the  Old  Ladies  Home  and  one  of 
the  original  trustees  of  Bath  City  Hospital. 

1897 :  Arthur  Sewall  Bosworth  was  born  in  Antwerp,  Bel¬ 
gium,  a  son  of  Capt.  Frederic  S.  Bosworth,  master  of  ships  built 
and  operated  by  E.  &  A.  Sewall  and  Arthur  Sewall  &  Company. 
His  grandfather  had  sailed  in  command  for  Clark  &  Sewall.  A 
director  of  the  Knox  &  Lincoln  Railroad  and  Sagadahoc  Light  & 
Power  Company,  he  was  for  a  number  of  years  with  the  Maine 
Central  Railroad  and  was  at  one  time  its  purchasing  agent. 

A  pressing  problem  was  relieved  shortly  after  our  new  presi¬ 
dent  took  office.  It  had  been  plain  for  some  time  that  the 
original  quarters  of  the  Bath  National  Bank  had  been  outgrown. 
The  necessity  of  expansion  brought  in  1871  a  decision  to  seek 
more  adequate  rooms  and  authority  was  given  Arthur  Sewall, 
Dr.  Payne,  and  Capt.  Preble  to  find  and  lease  them.  A  location 
suggested  by  them  won  board  approval  on  March  2,  1871,  at 
which  time  the  committee  of  three  was  authorized  to  purchase 
a  new  safe  and  fit  up  the  new  quarters.  On  the  following  August 
8,  Cashier  Hill  was  directed  to  transfer  all  deposits,  books,  and 
papers,  and  other  valuables  to  the  new  banking  rooms.  Two 
days  later  the  directors  met  for  the  first  time  in  the  bank's  new 
quarters.  Their  first  act  was  to  dismiss  the  night  watchman,  who 
until  now  had  kept  an  eye  on  the  bank.  It  was  enough  in  the 
new  location  ‘‘to  have  the  gas  burned  during  each  night  in  front 
and  rear  of  safe  and  to  keep  the  window  blinds  open  during  the 
night.” 
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All  these  years  our’s  had  been  the  only  local  bank  not  located 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  corner  of  Front  and  Center  Streets, 
on  the  historic  old  Point.  The  substantial  impress  made  on  this 
part  of  the  business  section  by  erection  of  the  Sagadahoc  Block 
in  1848  had  been  added  to  in  1857  by  completion  of  the  Custom 
House,  on  the  site  of  General  King’s  old  mansion,  and  again  in 
1859  when  William  V.  and  Oliver  Moses  built  a  “massive  block” 
at  the  corner  of  Front  and  the  present  Lambard  Streets;  the  lat¬ 
ter  was  known  then  as  Custom  House  Street.  This  new  Moses 
building  was  Bank  Block  and  this  was  the  building  to  which  the 
Bath  National  Bank  moved  in  1871. 

Bank  Block  was  originally  described  as  having  four  “ele¬ 
gant"  stores  on  the  street  floor  with  offices  above.  In  1871,  as 
now,  there  was  a  drug  store  at  the  North  end  of  the  building. 
Next  South  was  a  dry  goods  store,  then  our  new  banking  rooms, 
and  on  the  Lambard  Street  corner  the  rooms  of  the  First  Nation¬ 
al  Bank.  The  counters  in  our  new  quarters  were  masterpieces 
of  the  woodworkers  art,  fashioned  by  old  time  ship  joiners  at  the 
yard  of  E.  &  A.  Sewall.  An  old  account  describes  them  as  “su¬ 
perb  specimens  of  fine  cabinet  work.”  They  were  made  of  two 
woods  extremely  prized  in  ship’s  cabins  at  the  time,  black  walnut 
and  French  burl,  the  panels  being  made  of  the  latter  wood.  The 
new  quarters  on  the  Point  were  considerably  larger  than  the  old 
ones,  of  course,  and  as  Maine  banks  went  were  of  good  average 
size.  But  for  roominess  they  could  not  compare  even  with  an 
average  local  apothecary  shop  of  the  day.  Not  at  least  with  the 
establishment  of  Dr.  Samuel  Anderson  &  Son,  up  Front  Street. 
The  Andersons  in  1871  required  an  entire  building,  the  first  floor 
for  their  apothecary  shop,  the  second  for  storage  of  medicinal 
herbs  and  botanicals  and  an  office  for  Dr.  Anderson,  and  the  third 
for  a  laboratory  where  proprietary  medicines,  tinctures,  salves, 
and  other  ointments  were  prepared.  In  the  next  quarter  of  a 
century  would  come  changes  in  the  economics  of  operating  a  drug 
store  as  against  operating  a  bank  that  would  find  the  former  re¬ 
quiring  less  room  and  the  latter  more. 

Only  eight  years  before  the  Bath  National  Bank  occupied 
its  new  quarters.  Church  Block  had  been  erected  across  Front 
Street  on  a  site  made  available  by  removal  of  the  old  Universal- 
ist  Church.  So  it  was  that  we  missed  doing  business  in  the 
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shadow  of  an  angel,  a  wooden  one  that  had  adorned  the  church 
steeple.  “She"  had  worn  high  heeled  shoes,  and  Dr.  Ellingwood, 
the  Congregational  pastor,  had  been  moved  to  gently  chide  An¬ 
thony  E.  Raymond,  a  pillar  of  the  Universalist  Church  in  Bath. 
“Where,”  asked  the  cleric,  “did  you  ever  see  an  angel  wearing 
shoes  ?'*  Retorted  Raymond.  “Where,  my  good  friend,  did  you 
ever  see  an  angel  without  them?” 

One  of  our  ’cross-the-street  neighbors  in  Church  Block  was 
Warren  Hawthorne,  who  had  come  to  Bath  in  1844  to  be  known 
for  forty  years  as  “the  leading  tailor  in  the  city.”  A  wiry,  nerv¬ 
ous  little  man.  he  had  started  in  business  on  the  Point,  on  the 
West  side  of  Front  Street  near  Broad,  and  in  back  of  his  frame 
building  had  tended  a  vegetable  garden  bordering  on  water  that 
was  later  filled  in  to  become  part  of  the  Water  Street  we  know 
today.  In  the  Civil  War  he  had  “manufactured  nearly  100.000 
garments  as  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  State  of  Maine 
troops.” 

The  smell  of  fresh  ground  coffee  followed  the  bank  to  its 
new  location.  Coffee  and  spice  mills  were  an  old  story  in  old 
Bath.  One  Samuel  Crowell  established  such  a  mill  in  1861  near 
the  public  landing  on  Commercial  Street.  Then  in  1863  Owen  & 
Company,  in  which  Henry  W.  Owen  was  a  leading  spirit,  set  up 
a  mill  in  “the  old  Bake  House."  at  Commercial  and  Arch  Streets, 
and  G.  M.  Patten  &  Company  put  in  a  steam  engine  to  operate 
the  grinding  machinery.  Allen  &  Company  later  operated  a  tea, 
coffee,  spice,  and  salt  mill  on  Commercial  Street,  on  the  South 
side  of  City  Landing  and  as  late  as  the  1880s  “on  roasting  days 
the  smell  of  that  coffee  would  waft  its  way  up  Front  Street.” 

Our  honorable  elders  as  young  men  had  seen  the  “magic  of 
steam"  come  to  the  local  scene  in  the  form  of  river  steamboats, 
ferries  to  Woolwich,  and,  later,  a  railroad  from  Brunswick.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  decade  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
came  more  steam.  Removal  of  the  Bath  National  Bank  from  its 
original  location  coincided  with  final  work  on  a  railroad  from 
Woolwich  to  Rockland,  the  Knox  &  Lincoln.  With  its  comple¬ 
tion  there  vanished  forever  from  the  streets  of  Bath  the  familiar 
horse  drawn  stages  that  had  covered  the  route  for  as  long  as  the 
oldest  inhabitant  could  remember. 
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Because  of  two  successful  earlier  ventures  in  underwriting 
railroad  construction  with  municipal  credit,  the  people  of  Bath 
had  few  worries  about  lending  the  city's  credit  for  the  Knox  & 
Lincoln.  But  this  time  they  went  to  the  well  once  too  often ; 
they  literally  fell  in.  It  was  hoped  that  the  Knox  &  Lincoln 
would  promote  general  industrial  prosperity  along  the  coast 
from  Bath  to  Rockland.  It  not  only  did  no  such  thing  but  made 
of  the  Maine  coast  communities  unhappy  sharers  in  a  nation¬ 
wide  railroad  expansion  that  soaked  up  enough  capital  to  greatly 
influence  the  coming  of  the  panic  of  1873.  The  railroad  to  Rock¬ 
land  cost  a  startling  $1,032,000.  Staggering  under  its  share  of 
the  cost.  Bath  became  saddled  with  the  largest  per  capita  debt 
of  any  city  in  the  United  States. 

Shortly  before  our  bank  moved  to  Bank  Block,  the  Knox  & 
Lincoln  bought  the  nearby  wharves  of  John  Lambert  and  J.  D. 
Robinson,  back  of  the  Custom  House,  as  a  site  for  its  ferry  land¬ 
ing.  These  were  commercially  historic  wharves.  A  building  on 
Robinson's  Wharf,  sturdily  fashioned  of  immense  timbers,  hand- 
hewn  from  native  logs,  had  been  used  by  General  King  for  stor¬ 
ing  rum  and  molasses  brought  from  the  West  Indies  in  his  brigs. 
Near  the  depot  the  new  railroad  erected  shops  for  building  its 
own  passenger  and  freight  cars,  an  industry  that  would  carry  on 
in  our  neighborhood  for  twenty  years ;  the  locomotives  were 
built  elsewhere. 

Late  in  1871  the  railroad  opened  its  headquarters  office  in 
Church  Block,  and  there,  to  serve  the  road  briefly  as  treasurer, 
appeared  Otis  Kimball,  who  harked  back  to  the  days  of  old  Bath, 
long  before  our  bank  opened  its  doors  in  the  Clark  &  Sewall 
building.  In  the  1840s,  Otis  Kimball  had  sold  at  his  riverside 
store  English  and  American  dry  goods,  West  India  goods,  hard¬ 
ware,  and  miscellaneous  articles  “at  (almost)  Boston  prices,” 
and  had  taken  for  his  goods  either  cash  or  country  produce.  Not 
that  he  was  the  only  tie  seen  on  Front  Street  with  the  distant 
past.  Occasionally  there  came  over  from  Woolwich  Capt.  Wil¬ 
liam  Barnes,  whose  appearance  was  remindful  of  the  historic  en¬ 
gagement  off  the  Maine  coast  in  1812  when  the  captains  of  USS 
Enterprise  and  HMS  Boxer  fell  in  the  bitter  action,  to  be  buried 
in  a  Portland  cemetery.  Capt.  Barnes  at  sixteen  had  been  the 
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youngest  of  the  Yankee's  gallant  crew.  Now  in  71,  he  was  one 
of  the  few  survivors  of  the  sea  battle. 

The  railroad  had  displaced  the  last  long  distant  stages  out 
of  Bath  but  on  the  local  scene  the  horse  remained  indispensable. 
A  half  dozen  stables  maintained  “a  good  range  of  animals  adapt¬ 
ed  for  the  turf,  or  for  the  hand  of  ladies  who  require  a  careful 
horse  of  less  spirit  and  mettle,  and  a  great  variety  of  vehicles  of 
all  descriptions  for  the  accommodation  of  the  travelling  or  sport¬ 
ing  public.”  Hostlers  were  busy  around  the  clock  grooming 
horses,  washing  carriages,  and  oiling  harnesses.  One  of  the  best 
known  stables  was  on  Front  Street  across  from  the  Sagadahoc 
House  and  only  a  hundred  or  so  feet  from  the  new  location  of 
the  Bath  National  Bank.  In  the  1880s  there  were  five  regular 
horse  shoers  in  Bath  and  one  in  Winnegance.  Henrv  P.  Mason, 
dean  of  the  local  ’smiths,  kept  four  men  busy  shoeing  horses  ;  he 
would  not  touch  ox  or  job  work.  Horse  trading  in  the  old  days 
was  a  fine  and  much  practiced  art.  Of  the  outstanding  traders, 
George  A.  Sanford  and  the  Huse  brothers,  J.  K.  and  H.  A.,  it 
was  said  that  a  dull  day  would  find  them  resorting  to  swapping 
among  themselves.  If  Sanford  wouldn’t  bite,  J.  K.  would  work 
on  H.  A.,  or  Sanford  would  practice  on  the  brothers. 

As  their  fathers  had  before  them,  Bath  men  loved  fast 
horses : 

‘‘Washington  Street  from  the  foot  of  Sewall’s  hill  to  the 
Town  Clock  was  a  speedway  when  the  sleighing  was  good,  and 
pleasant  afternoons  would  find  all  the  trotters  having  friendly 
brushes  down  the  stretch  and  a  goodly  crowd  on  the  sidewalks.” 
In  the  sidewalk  gallery  in  the  1870s  would  be  many  boys,  warm 
in  hand-knit  stockings,  mittens,  and  comforters  and  wearing  long 
legged  leather  boots;  many  of  the  men,  too,  would  be  wearing 
comforters,  scarves  several  feet  in  length. 

No  man  in  Bath  appreciated  a  fast  horse  more  than  our 
President  Sewall,  who  once  set  a  Bath  to  Small  Point  record  of 
one  hour  and  six  minutes.  This  was  made  with  a  pair  of  blacks. 
For  years  he  would  drive  nothing  but  blacks.  In  1892  he  changed 
to  a  ‘‘pair  of  milk  white  steeds  that  are  beauties,”  only  to  return 
later  in  that  decade  to  his  first  love,  this  time  a  fine  pair  of  blacks 
capable  of  doing  the  mile  in  2.40.  He  drove  around  town  for 
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years  in  what  a  contemporary  described  as  “a  pretty  slow  going 
old  horse  hitched  to  an  open  side  spring-  wagon,  a  Concord  wagon 
so  called,  much  used  by  business  men  then.  He  would  drive 
along  with  the  reins  loose  in  his  hand  while  his  other  hand  be¬ 
longed  to  his  cigar.” 

In  old  Bath  not  all  the  many  horses  seen  about  the  streets 
were  congenial,  self-controlled  Black  Beauties;  on  occasion  there 
were  spectacular  and  hazardous  exhibitions  in  the  form  of  runa¬ 
ways.  Cashier  Hill  had  labored  in  our  new  bank  quarters  in 
1871  exactly  three  weeks  when  President  Sewall’s  horse  flashed 
past  the  bank  window  in  the  best  race  track  form  and  driverless. 
Frightened  near  the  depot,  the  horse  bolted  up  crowded  Front 
Street.  Pedestrians  leaped  to  safety.  President  Sewall’s  run¬ 
away  team  caromed  off  William  Gatchell’s  team  with  a  loud 
crash.  Our  across-the-street  neighbor.  Dr.  A.  K.  Gilmore,  and 
another  man  were  riding  in  Doc's  carryall.  Came  another  crash, 
bigger  and  better.  All  but  three  spokes  flew  out  of  a  rear  wheel 
of  the  carryall  and  the  vehicle  capsized,  catapulting  “Doc”  and 
his  outraged  passenger  into  the  street,  fortunately  not  then  paved 
with  stone  else  cracked  skulls  might  have  been  their  lot.  Presi¬ 
dent  Sewall  rode  in  rugged  wagons,  but  the  second  collision  was 
too  much  for  this  one.  While  Gilmore  and  his  companion  hit  the 
street  in  explosive  clouds  of  dust,  the  wagon  broke  in  two,  or 
“amidships/’  as  old  salts  in  the  spellbound  audience  told  the  story. 
The  body  and  hind  wheels  of  what  had  been  a  fine  rig  skidded  to 
a  splintered  stop.  The  horse  and  forward  wheels,  the  local  edi¬ 
tor  related,  “went  on,  and  for  aught  we  have  heard  to  the  con¬ 
trary  are  still  going.” 

Ensconced  though  he  was  in  the  business  section  in  a  block 
that  spoke  for  dignity  if  any  block  did,  Cashier  Hill  was  never¬ 
theless  subject  to  distraction  by  runaway  cows  as  well  as  stam¬ 
peding  horses.  Bath  in  the  old  days  was  a  “cow  town”  as  well 
as  a  horsy  one.  In  1860  Bath  residents  owned  one  hundred  and 
seventy-two  cows,  many  of  them  turned  out  to  daily  feeding  in 
Dike’s  or  Lowell’s  pastures  and  driven  into  the  city  at  sundown 
to  be  milked  in  their  owner’s  stables.  This  situation  prevailed 
for  many  years  to  come  and  in  the  early  1880s  moved  a  South 
End  resident  to  demand  “if  pedestrians  have  any  rights  which 
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cows  are  bound  to  respect.  In  the  vicinity  of  Weeks  and  Wash¬ 
ington  Streets  an  idea  prevails  that  they  have  not.  Would  it  not 
be  well  to  refer  it  to  the  properly  constituted  authorities  and  have 
the  rights  of  quadrupeds  and  bipeds  clearly  defined ?” 

Cows  were  grazed  on  what  became  the  City  Park.  They 
were  driven  across  Washington  Street,  known  in  the  old  days  as 
“The  Avenue/’  from  the  barns  of  Capt.  Jarvis  Patten,  whose 
home  when  he  became  the  first  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Navigation  is  now  the  parsonage  of  Winter  Street  Congregation¬ 
al  Church,  and  Dr.  Israel  Putnam,  whose  home  was  taken  over 
by  the  Cosmopolitan  Club  forty  years  ago.  It  was  Capt.  Patten 
who  in  1876  planted  the  big  elm  that  today  graces  the  triangle 
where  Summer  Street  makes  its  two-way  junction  with  Wash¬ 
ington  Street.  Before  the  Patten  Free  Library  was  erected  in 
1890,  the  Park  was  “a  wild  enclosure,  in  reality  a  cow  pasture, 
and  the  frog  pond  a  dump  heap.”  In  Bath  in  those  days  were  so 
many  horses  and  cows  that  local  residents  averse  to  cutting  their 
grass  with  scythe  and  sickle  a  couple  of  times  in  Summer  had  no 
trouble  finding  someone  to  do  the  job  for  the  hay  in  it. 

It  was  in  1882  that  our  Mr.  Hill  heard  screams  and  shouts 
on  Front  Street  and  peered  out  the  bank  door  at  the  spectacle  of 
a  cow  in  wild  flight  pursued  by  a  clamorous  crowd.  George  A. 
Sanford  had  brought  the  animal  over  on  the  ferry  and  then  lost 
control,  thereby  providing  the  business  section  with  a  little  wel¬ 
come  diversion.  In  staid  old  Bath  runaways  and  fires  were  about 
the  only  sources  of  excitement  and  our  Mr.  Hill  was  simply  an 
average  citizen  making  the  most  of  the  day’s  fare.  The  scores  of 
men  and  boys  chasing  Mr.  Sanford’s  cow  coralled  the  runaway  in 
Postofifice  Square,  where  the  local  editor  estimated  that  the  hu¬ 
man  fence  about  the  animal  numbered  “two  or  three  hundred 
people.” 

Panic  in  1873  again  tested  the  mettle  of  our  directors.  This 
was  an  economic  upset  of  sweeping  proportions  that  left  bank 
and  business  failures  in  its  turbulent  wake.  Too  many  miles  of 
railroads,  too  much  wheat,  too  much  confidence  in  the  iron  in¬ 
dustry  —  these  and  inflation  brought  the  roof  down  on  American 
business.  The  effects  would  be  painfully  felt  for  years  in  parts 
of  the  country  but  not  in  Bath,  where  Mayor  William  Rice  re- 
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ported  early  in  1874:  “The  panic  came  and  went  without  caus¬ 
ing  any  disaster  to  our  business  community.  This  result  fully 
sustains  the  well  earned  reputation  of  our  business  men  for  in¬ 
tegrity  and  ability  to  fulfill  their  engagements.” 

President  Sewall  in  1874  became  one  of  the  founding  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Bath  Manufacturing  &  Commercial  Company  which 
purchased  the  Treat,  Lang  &  Company  sawmill  property.  Charles 
H.  Treat,  later  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  had  been  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  old  company,  Avhich  in  one  variation  had  been  Treat. 
Lang  &  Boody,  the  Boody  being  David  A.,  who  became  mayor  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Within  a  year  the  Bath  Manufacturing  &  Com¬ 
mercial  Company  was  employing  nearly  one  hundred  men  in  the 
production  of  syrup  and  fish  shooks,  or  knocked  down  barrel 
staves  and  heads. 

The  last  five  years  of  the  1870s  were  prosperous  preludes  to 
a  period  of  great  industrial  progress  in  Bath,  at  this  time  by  all 
odds  the  greatest  wooden  shipbuilding  center  in  the  United 
States.  With  a  population  of  eight  thousand,  Bath  owned  1 50,- 
000  tons  of  shipping,  more  than  either  Baltimore  or  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Its  citizens  owned  and  controlled  a  fleet  of  more  than  two 
hundred  seagoing  vessels  representing  an  active  capital  of  $4,- 
000,000.  Of  Bath’s  present  and  future.  Mayor  Edwin  Reed  said 
late  in  the  decade  :  “Notwithstanding  the  general  prostration  of 
business  in  this  country  during  the  past  few  years,  our  city  has 
steadily  gained  year  by  year,  both  in  population  and  wealth.  The 
shipyards  along  the  banks  of  our  noble  river,  within  our  pre¬ 
cincts,  produce  30.000  tons  of  shipping  annually,  mostly  our  own 
investments,  and  they  show  no  sign  of  abatement  in  their  ac¬ 
tivity  and  usefulness.  Our  business  is  thus  cosmopolitan  in 
character,  dependent  not  on  local  conditions  of  commerce  and 
trade  but  on  the  broader  industries  of  the  civilized  world.  The 
prospects  for  the  future  of  our  city  are  still  full  of  encouragement 
and  hope.” 

The  1880s  were  of  lasting  industrial  significance  to  Bath.  In 
1881  the  Goss  Marine  Iron  Works  was  established  to  build  marine 
engines  and  boilers,  and  our  President  Sewall  and  General  Hyde 
were  prominent  among  the  men  of  vision  who  promoted  the  his¬ 
toric  venture  —  historic  in  that  it  led  to  the  perpetuation  to  this 
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day  of  Bath’s  traditional  industry  of  shipbuilding.  Said  General 
Hyde  at  a  citizens’  meeting  that  led  to  establishment  of  the 
works  : 

“To  give  our  enterprising  builders  the  only  thing  they  need 
to  control  the  market  in  the  wooden  steamer  class  of  tonnage, 
for  which  there  is  a  growing  demand,  and  to  enable  our  ship¬ 
builders  to  work  into  iron  hulls,  we  require  above  all  things  prop¬ 
er,  modern  shops  for  construction  of  marine  engines  and  boilers. 
There  is  nothing  rose  colored  about  such  an  enterprise.  The  divi¬ 
dends  are  not  likely  to  be  large  but  their  advantages  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare  are  far  reaching.” 

Far  reaching,  indeed,  they  were.  Before  the  decade  ended 
General  Hyde  acquired  the  plant  and  made  of  it  the  Bath  Iron 
Works,  the  first  shipyard  in  Maine  to  build  steel  hulls.  The 
plant  quickly  became  Bath’s  largest  and  most  important  indus¬ 
try.  It  still  is,  with  our  J.  William  Schulze  as  vice  president,  as 
well  as  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Crusher  Company,  which 
uses  the  shipbuilding  Bath  Iron  Works  Corporation’s  facilities 
and  skilled  personnel  today  in  the  manufacture  of  heavy  ore  and 
rock  crushing  machinery. 

General  Hyde  and  Arthur  Sewall  served  on  the  committee 
that  raised  money  locally  to  finance  and  establish  the  Goss 
Marine  Iron  Works.  Arthur  Sewall  was  on  the  committee  that 
prepared  the  charter  and  by-laws.  Then  he  and  General  Hyde 
served  on  the  first  board  of  directors.  The  Goss  Marine  Iron 
Works  claimed  the  distinction  of  having  built  the  first  triple  ex¬ 
pansion  engine  made  in  the  United  States. 

The  fortunes  of  the  machine  shops  were  closely  tied  to  those 
of  the  shipyards  of  Goss  &  Sawyer  and  Goss,  Sawyer  &  Packard, 
builders  of  the  wooden  steamers  and  auxiliary  sailing  hulls  in 
which  the  engines  built  by  the  Goss  Marine  Iron  Works  were  in¬ 
stalled.  In  1885  the  entire  structure  was  threatened  with  bank¬ 
ruptcy  by  depression  that  forced  the  shipyards  to  take  chances 
on  building  revolutionary  steam  barks,  with  notable  lack  of  suc¬ 
cess.  Once  again  our  President  Sewall  and  General  Hyde  threw 
their  strong  resources  in  support  of  local  industry,  joining  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  three  concerns  as  the  New  England  Ship¬ 
building  Company  and  serving  as  directors  of  the  new  firm. 
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To  Bath  in  the  1880s  came  the  telephone,  electric  street  and 
house  lights,  and  trolley  cars.  Came,  too,  waterworks,  postal 
carrier  service,  the  first  Italian  fruit  store  —  this  on  Front  Street 
at  the  head  of  Center,  no  more  than  a  hundred  feet  from  the  Bath 
National  Bank  ;  and  the  city's  first  plate  glass  windows,  installed 
in  1886  in  Granite  Block  and  judged  as  “rich  and  elegant.”  Local 
grocers  in  1880  were  stirred  to  rebellion  against  their  traditional¬ 
ly  long  hours.  Anxious  not  to  “discommode”  the  public,  they 
nevertheless  voted  to  close  two  nights  a  week  because  “the  old¬ 
er  ones  needed  the  rest  and  the  younger  ones  needed  the  time 
for  social  and  moral  improvement.”  Typical  of  wages  in  this 
decade  was  the  SI. 75  to  $2.00  paid  for  a  day's  work  to  men  load¬ 
ing  the  ice  fleet. 

Considering  that  most  other  Maine  cities  and  towns  were 
taking  to  the  bicycle,  it  seems  strange  that  the  editor  of  the  Bath 
Daily  Times  had  to  report  in  1881  that  there  were  none  in  Bath, 
even  though,  “On  a  good  machine  one  can  get  over  a  good  deal  of 
ground  in  a  very  short  time.  A  single  mile  has  been  made  in  two 
minutes  and  forty-two  seconds  on  one  of  the  machines.’7 

The  first  telephone  line  in  Bath,  as  near  as  can  be  determined, 
connected  the  S.  T.  Woodward  Coal  Company's  office  and  coal 
yard  and  can  safely  be  assumed  to  have  been  a  crude  affair.  This 
was  in  1878,  three  years  before  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  be¬ 
gan  local  operations.  The  Woodward  gadget  may  have  been  the 
brain  child  of  Dr.  A.  K.  Gilmore,  an  intellectually  restless  dentist 
with  an  office  across  Front  Street  from  the  Bath  National  Bank. 
About  this  time  he  connected  his  office  with  that  of  the  Bath  In¬ 
dependent,  one  flight  up.  When  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  be¬ 
gan  on  its  first  installations  in  Bath,  early  in  1881,  it  would  have 
been  just  like  “Doc”  Gilmore  to  have  challenged  the  profession¬ 
als  with  his  version  of  a  telephone.  One  installed  in  March, 
1881,  to  connect  J.  F.  Hayden’s  office  on  Front  Street  with  his 
coal  yard  on  Commercial  Street  could  have  been  one  of  Gilmore’s 
devices ;  for  one  thing  part  of  the  equipment  was  purchased  in  a 
local  hardware  store. 

The  second  wire  put  up  by  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  ran 
from  the  Bath  National  Bank  to  the  office  of  President  Sewall’s 
shipyard  and  thence  to  his  home :  “By  this  arrangement  Mr. 
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Sewall  can  more  readily  attend  to  the  wants  of  the  Bank,  when 
his  services  are  required,  and  also  those  of  his  office  clerk,  when 
engaged  at  the  Bank.”  This  installation  was  typical  of  the  limit¬ 
ed  service  of  early  1881  ;  among  others  was  a  line  connecting  the 
offices  of  two  local  doctors  and  one  that  ran  from  the  railroad 
freight  shed  to  the  depot. 

The  National  Bell  Telephone  Company  announced  in  May, 
1881,  that  if  thirty  subscribers  could  be  obtained,  at  $30  a  year 
for  residences  and  $40  for  business  houses,  it  would  establish  a 
local  exchange.  In  June  the  company  had  an  exchange  operating 
in  Bank  Block,  over  our  bank,  but  it  was  not  destined  at  this  time 
to  become  an  important  feature  of  the  domestic  scene.  Although 
the  number  of  subscribers  climbed  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five,  the  service  came  to  be  judged  as  too  expensive.  By  the  end 
of  the  decade  but  sixteen  subscribers  were  left.  Not  for  another 
twenty  years  would  the  telephone  become  indispensable  in  Bath. 

Old  Columbian  Hall  fell  low  in  the  local  amusement  scale 
with  construction  in  1883  on  Center  Street  of  the  Alameda.  Un¬ 
til  development  of  moving  pictures  brought  about  erection  of 
the  Opera  House  in  1913  this  new  building  would  be  the  scene  of 
local  fairs  and  other  large  public  gatherings.  Under  its  gas 
lights,  and  on  the  largest  skating  rink  in  Maine,  the  new  and 
rough  game  of  roller  polo  gained  quick  support  to  the  great  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  young  Frederick  D.  Hill,  who  in  the  next  decade 
would  succeed  his  father  as  cashier  of  the  Bath  National  Bank. 
He  had  helped  introduce  the  game  in  a  community  that  had  nev¬ 
er  before  been  offered  a  spectacle  so  rich  in  violent  bodily  con¬ 
tact.  The  shipyard  mechanics  loved  it  and  warmly  supported  the 
rough  and  ready  “Alamedas”  in  their  games  from  the  start.  Bath 
was  an  ideal  town  from  the  players’  point  of  view  because  local 
doctors,  well  versed  in  the  art  by  practice  on  shipwrights  injured 
in  the  wooden  yards,  could  set  fractures  with  their  eyes  shut. 
Roller  polo  continued  for  years  to  be  so  popular  locally  that  when 
the  policemen,  hack  drivers,  and  letter  carriers  held  their  annual 
balls  at  the  Alameda  they  arranged  a  polo  game  in  the  middle  of 
the  program. 

There  was  baseball  blood  in  “a  number  of  Bath  sporting- 
men”  in  the  1880s.  They  used  to  time  business  trips  to  permit 
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attendance  at  games  played  by  the  “Bostons.”  The  editor  of 
the  American  Sentinel  observed  in  1883:  “A  good  many  of  the 
Bath  people  take  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  Bostons/'  None 
was  more  interested  than  our  Front  Street  neighbor,  the  West¬ 
ern  Union  manager,  proud  owner  of  a  baseball  given  him  by 
George  Wright,  one  time  captain  of  the  “Bostons”  and  an  his¬ 
toric  figure  in  the  early  years  of  the  national  pastime. 

Good  eating  was  assured  locally  in  this  decade  by  the  prev- 
elance  and  cheapness  of  lobsters.  They  were  sold,  all  boiled, 
from  teams  and  wheelbarrows  for  the  then  powerful  thin  dime. 
Whenever  a  circus  came  to  town,  there  were  the  lobster  venders, 
their  wagons  piled  high,  doing  a  great  business.  People  ate  lob¬ 
sters  at  circuses  as  later  generations  ate  popcorn.  In  Summer 
months  the  lobster  sellers  descended  on  trains  waiting  at  the  de¬ 
pot.  An  hour  after  their  visits  the  right  of  way  to  Brunswick 
would  be  red  with  discarded  shells.  After  the  Bath  National 
Bank  moved  from  the  Clark  &  Sewall  building,  and  until,  at 
least,  the  coming  of  the  trolley  cars  in  1893,  a  lobster  seller  daily 
took  stand  Summer  afternoons  on  Front  Street  at  the  foot  of 
Summer  and  sold  lobsters  for  ten  or  fifteen  cents  each  to  North 
Enders  going  home  from  work. 

The  traditional  Maine  shore  dinner  was  born,  in  this  region 
at  least,  at  the  old  Adams  House  at  Harding’s,  on  the  East  Bruns¬ 
wick  side  of  the  New  Meadows  River.  It  was  the  recollection  of 
Jake  Conant,  who  later  ran  an  even  better  known  eating  place  at 
Harding’s,  that  he  and  his  mother,  Mrs.  Adams,  put  the  emphasis 
on  clams  when  they  began  serving  shore  dinners  in  1878.  “Lob¬ 
sters  were  not  thought  much  of  then/’  although  they  were  soon 
added  to  the  menu,  along  with  potato  chips,  and  the  platters  at 
the  Adams’  came  to  be  loaded  with  lobster  meat.  It  was  a  case 
of  pay  fifty  cents  and  help  yourself. 

Young  couples  meandered  out  in  old  fashioned  top  buggies 
to  the  Adams  House  to  get  more  than  a  wholesome  and  bounte¬ 
ous  shore  dinner  for  their  money,  for  from  the  house  to  a  cold 
spring  ribboned  a  lovers’  lane  well  fragranced  in  season  by  lilacs. 
In  later  years  Jake’s  was  the  popular  rendevous,  in  Winter  as 
well  as  Summer.  There  were  moonlight  rides  to  his  lobster- 
scented  retreat  in  a  jingly-belled  sixteen  passenger  sleigh,  the 
“Pride  of  Bath,”  rented  out  by  John  Pask,  the  liveryman. 
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In  the  Bath  of  Jake’s  day  were  many  sleighs  that  were 
things  of  beauty.  Allie  Cahill  rode  in  one  built  in  1815  that  was 
“most  artistically  painted  with  sun  flowers  and  lilies.”  One  of 
the  oldest,  owned  by  Walter  E.  Chase,  the  grocer,  was  a  Duncan 
covered  sleigh  that  went  back  through  the  years  to  1792.  When 
Jake  was  in  business  at  Harding's,  one  of  his  best  customers  was 
a  young  fellow  who  drove  a  spirited  colt.  He  was  Charlie  Ca¬ 
hill,  later  proprietor  of  one  of  New  England’s  best  known  shore 
dinner  resorts,  the  New  Meadows  Inn,  where  in  the  1920s  who 
but  Jake  would  be  running  the  immaculate  kitchen. 

Definitely  out  of  our  world  in  this  centennial  year  of  the  Bath 
National  Bank  were  the  food  prices  of  the  early  1880s.  At  Cen¬ 
ter  and  Washington  Streets,  Chase's  Market  was  doing  a  fine 
business  in  steak  at  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents  a  pound;  fowl, 
twenty-two;  corned  beef,  twelve;  pork  rib,  fifteen;  halibut,  four¬ 
teen  ;  lard,  eleven ;  cofifee,  eighteen  to  twenty-eight ;  cheese, 
eighteen;  potatoes,  twenty-eight;  canned  corn,  twelve;  canned 
peas,  ten ;  oranges,  thirty  cents  a  dozen ;  eggs,  eighteen  ;  bread, 
eight ;  and  milk,  seven  cents  a  quart. 

It  was  in  1883  that  the  fine  safety  record  of  the  Kennebec 
River  steamers  that  docked  at  the  foot  of  Broad  Street  was 
marred,  but  not  too  badly  :  A  young  lady  on  the  Percy  V  that 
ran  to  Popham  Beach  caught  her  foot  in  her  hoop  skirt  and  fell 
overboard,  to  be  rescued  by  a  gallant  deckhand. 

Two  years  later  striped  bass  were  running  so  well  in  the 
Kennebec  that  there  lined  up  to  fish  from  the  Knox  &  Lincoln 
Railroad  wharf,  “doctors,  storekeepers,  big  boys  and  little.” 
This  was  the  year  —  1885  —  that  Bath  folks  gave  more  than  a 
passing  glance  at  five  men  of  the  sea  in  charge  of  Shipping  Com¬ 
missioner  Smith.  Their  nationality  was  baffling  to  the  State  of 
Mainers  and  well  it  might  have  been,  for  these  five  had  come  to 
the  Kennebec  from  the  River  Nile.  “Five  pure  Egyptian  sailors,” 
they  were.  There  were  some  in  Bath  for  whom  such  strange 
sights  were  not  enough  and  for  whom  only  pink  elephants  would 
do.  As  a  visiting  Californian  wrote  home  from  Bath  in  1885  : 
“One  thing  for  which  Maine  people  deserve  to  be  severely  cen¬ 
sured  is  their  treatment  of  the  Prohibition  law.  Liquor  can  be 
procured  here,  although  of  course  it  must  be  gotten  on  the  sly. 
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Under  the  guise  of  cigar  stores  and  other  stores  can  be  found 
places  where  the  ‘warmer’  is  dispensed.  Nearly  all  the  hotels 
keep  a  good  stock  on  hand.  I  am  told  that  a  certain  fish  market 
keeps  the  precious  stuff  for  sale.” 

In  Summer,  in  these  olden  times,  our  directors  counted  Dud¬ 
ley  Gilman  and  his  dust-laying  water  cart  among  their  “liquid 
assets.”  Dust  on  Front  Street  was  an  old  problem  :  'way  back 
in  the  1860s  an  irate  local  editor  had  blown  dustily  into  his  ban¬ 
danna  and  consigned  the  City  Council  to  parading  on  Front 
Street,  the  best  place  he  could  think  of  where  they  might  come 
“to  appreciate  the  fact  that  ‘dust  they  are  and  unto  dust  they 
will  return’!”  Gilman’s  excursions  with  his  rumbling,  squirting 
water  cart  were  paid  for  by  those  merchants  who  wanted  the  dust 
laid  in  front  of  their  places  of  business.  Those  who  declined  to 
pay  were  left  with  their  natural  allotment  of  dust  by  the  busi¬ 
ness-like  Mr.  Gilman.  If  some  of  it  blew  onto  the  dampened 
squares  of  paid  up  business  neighbors,  whose  fault  was  it  ? 

The  Kennebec  in  back  of  the  Bath  National  Bank  continued 
these  days  to  be  thronged  with  shipping,  mostly  schooners  bring¬ 
ing  in  coal  and  ship  timber  and  going  up  river  to  load  ice  for 
Southern  ports.  Sailing  vessels  still  rated  as  good  investments 
and  many  Bath  men  in  moderate  circumstances  held  a  piece  or 
two  in  the  products  of  the  Bath  shipyards,  although  the  first  half 
of  the  1880s  saw  shipping  enduring  one  of  its  less  profitable 
periods.  As  the  visitor  from  California  wrote  in  1885  :  “Owing 
to  the  dullness  in  the  shipyards  business  of  all  kinds  has  suf¬ 
fered  a  severe  attack  of  ennui  —  the  common  state  of  trade  in 
the  East  at  present.”  Bearing  out  this  observation  was  Mayor 
James  W.  Wakefield’s  admission  :  “The  sad  fact  is  that  for  the 
past  two  years  commerce  has  been  so  depressed  that  our  citizens 
have  received  little  or  no  return  from  their  investments.”  Al¬ 
though  there  would  come  a  day  when  the  Bath  National  Bank 
could  no  longer  accept  sailing  vessel  shares  as  security,  that  day 
was  many  years  in  the  future.  As  of  the  1880s,  schooners  were 
to  remain  prominently  in  Bath’s  economic  picture  for  a  long  time 
and  have  frequent  years  of  good  financial  return.  In  this  decade 
the  fore-and-afters  relied  heavily  in  season  upon  the  Kennebec 
ice  trade,  long  an  established  business  and  one  in  which  much 
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local  pride  was  taken:  “If  you  want  strong  men,  handsome 
women,  and  thick  ice,  come  to  Maine.” 

The  letter  carrier  system  began  in  Bath  on  July  1,  1885,  and 
with  the  placing  of  thirty-five  mail  boxes  on  various  streets  later 
in  the  month  it  was  no  longer  necessary  for  Bath  residents  to 
visit  the  Postoffice  to  send  or  receive  mail.  These  were  days  of 
crude  and  inadequate  snow  plowing  service  and  the  carriers,  bent 
under  their  loads,  opened  many  a  path  in  Winter.  It  would  be 
their  lot  for  many  years  to  be  tied  to  their  jobs  by  late  afternoon 
train  arrivals  that  on  short  Winter  days  forced  them  to  light 
their  way  with  lanterns  on  their  last  weary  rounds.  The  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  came  to  Bath  in  1885,  to  be  ungraciously  received. 
The  City  Council  not  only  refused  the  Salvation  Army  use  of 
City  Hall  but  “could  not  see  the  advantage  of  allowing  them  to 
raise  Hail  Columbia  on  the  streets  with  drums.” 

Among  the  directors  of  the  newly  incorporated  Bath  Wa¬ 
ter  Supply  Company  in  1885  were  our  Arthur  Sewall,  General 
Hyde,  and  John  O.  Patten.  A  later  director  of  the  Bath  National 
Bank,  Arthur  Sewall  Bosworth,  was  treasurer  of  the  company 
and  the  successor  Maine  Water  Company,  which  in  1900  built  the 
present  home  of  the  Bath  Water  District  at  Commercial  and 
Lambard  Streets  and  shared  it  with  another  organization  of 
which  Bosworth  was  at  one  time  treasurer,  the  Sagadahoc  Light 
&  Power  Company. 

Our  bank  in  1885  participated  in  a  loan  to  the  city  for  re¬ 
tirement  of  Knox  &  Lincoln  Aid  Bonds. 

Two  years  later  the  miracle  that  was  the  electric  street  light 
came  to  Bath  through  the  pioneering  Bath  Electric  Light  & 
Power  Company,  of  which  General  Hyde  was  an  incorporator. 
Seventeen  street  lights  were  turned  on  early  in  the  evening  of 
December  3,  1887,  in  the  presence  of  “a  large  number  of  ex¬ 
pectant  citizens,  some  of  whom  sent  up  a  shout.  Even  cheers 
were  heard.’7  The  more  the  streets  on  the  Point  were  cluttered 
up  by  wires,  the  better  Bath  liked  it.  Everyone  agreed  when  the 
editor  of  the  Independent  pointed  out  that  telegraph,  telephone 
and  light  wires  “impart  to  our  city’s  business  center  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  aspect.” 
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General  Hvde  was  one  of  the  first  in  Bath  to  use  electricity 
in  a  residence.  Fifty-five  incandescents,  replacing  gas  lights, 
were  turned  on  June  5,  1888.  at  his  home.  Bath  looked  brighter 
now  from  across-the-river  Woolwich,  where  three  grocery 
stores,  two  blacksmith  shops,  and  a  livery  stable  clustered  around 
the  ferry  landings. 

The  last  of  our  founders  died  in  1889.  As  the  Bath  of  Albert 
G.  Page’s  earlier  years  had  impressed  visitors  with  the  rewards 
of  its  enterprise,  so  it  was  in  1889  when  a  visitor  from  Belfast  re¬ 
ported  :  “There  is  a  great  deal  of  wealth  in  the  city  of  Bath.  The 
men  who  possess  it  have  a  well  defined  idea  that  they  cannot  car¬ 
ry  it  out  of  this  world  into  the  next,  and  the  result  is  that  they 
spend  lots  of  money  and  live  as  people  ought  to  live  who  can  af¬ 
ford  to.”  Xot  that  the  old  spirit  of  thrift  had  vanished.  The 
Winter  before  Albert  G.  Page’s  death.  Wolfe,  “the  Kennebec 
dynamiter,”  had  been  called  upon  to  blow  loose  a  quantity  of  ice 
that  blocked  the  Knox  &  Lincoln  ferry  dock  at  Woolwich  and  as 
his  dynamite  sent  ice  and  water  into  the  air  the  observing  Mr. 
Wolfe  noted  a  number  of  high  flying  smelts  and  tom -cods  in  the 
debris.  When  it  came  down  he  carefully  gathered  up  the  best 
looking  fish  in  a  paper  bag  to  take  home  for  his  table. 

The  craftsmanship  of  the  shipwrights  of  Bath  continued  to 
make  our  little  port  respected  the  world  over.  Reported  The 
Seaboard  in  1889 : 

“Nowhere  in  the  world  is  a  ship  built  stronger  than  in  Bath. 
The  bolting  of  the  timbers  in  ships  built  here  is  of  a  character 
that  would  seem  to  almost  defy  the  elements  to  rend  apart.  The 
staunchness  of  the  ships  has  been  so  often  put  to  the  test  and  so 
invariably  withstood  the  severest  strain,  that  the  name  of  Bath 
carries  with  it  an  accompaniment  synonymous  in  naval  con¬ 
struction  with  perfect  symmetrical  beauty  of  design  as  well  as 
strength  equal  to  a  contest  with  the  elements  in  their  fiercest 
and  wildest  throes.” 

A  milestone  of  local  history  marked  the  end  of  the  decade 
as  Bath  for  the  first  time  played  host  to  a  President  of  the  United 
States.  As  president  of  the  Maine  Central  Railroad,  Arthur 
Sewall  provided  a  special  train  to  bring  President  Benjamin  Har¬ 
rison  from  Rockland  to  Bath  in  August,  1889.  Back  in  1847, 
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President  Polk  had  stopped  at  King’s  Wharf  in  the  steamer 
Huntress  while  en  route  from  Portland  to  Augusta,  but  only  long 
enough  for  General  Joseph  Sewall  to  introduce  him  to  a  few  Bath 
residents  while  attendants  held  lanterns  to  illuminate  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  visitor  and  make  sure  that  the  welcomers  shook  hands 
with  the  right  man.  President  Harrison,  however,  made  a  real 
visit.  He  rode  from  the  local  depot  in  Arthur  Sewall’s  coach  — 
and  you  may  be  sure  that  the  horses  were  beauties  —  to  our 
president’s  home,  sailed  on  the  Kennebec,  inspected  General 
Hyde's  Bath  Iron  Works,  and  walked  the  long  keel  of  the  great 
ship  Rappahannock  at  the  Sewall  shipyard.  It  was  a  noteworthy 
day  for  Bath. 

The  iron  and  steel  machine  shops  that  General  Hyde  and  Ar¬ 
thur  Sewall  had  done  so  much  to  establish  under  the  name  of 
Goss  Marine  Iron  Works  had  become  the  New  England  Iron 
Works  and  as  such  had  been  taken  over  in  1888  by  the  energetic 
and  enterprising  general.  Hyde  had  previously  conducted  a  Bath 
Iron  Works  that  consisted  of  a  successful  foundry  and  machine 
shop  on  Water  Street,  between  Center  and  Elm.  In  1889  he 
moved  his  office  from  the  brick  building  currently  occupied  by 
the  Salvation  Army  to  the  former  Goss  Marine  Iron  Works, 
which  became  the  Southern  Division  of  the  Bath  Iron  Works. 
His  newly  acquired  property  was  advantageously  located  on  the 
waterfront  and  General  Hyde  was  not  long  in  equipping  it  for 
steel  shipbuilding  and  bidding  for  two  Navy  gunboats.  Success¬ 
ful,  he  drove  the  first  iron  ship  rivet  in  Maine  on  January  12, 
1891,  to  mark  the  beginning  of  shipbuilding  by  the  Bath  Iron 
Works  and  a  shift  from  wood  to  steel  that  was  to  save  to  Bath 
for  generations  to  come  its  traditional  shipbuilding  industry. 

With  Cashier  Hill  nearing  the  end  of  his  long  service,  Fred¬ 
erick  D.  Hill  in  1891  left  the  general  offices  of  the  Maine  Central 
Railroad  in  Portland  to  become  his  father’s  assistant  and,  point¬ 
ing  to  the  relative  simplicity  of  banking  in  the  old  days,  the  Bath 
National  Bank’s  first  permanent  employee  other  than  the  cashier. 
Two  years  later,  taking  his  father’s  post,  Frederick  D.  Hill  would 
begin  the  longest  tenure  of  any  bank  cashier  in  Bath’s  history 
—  he  would  remain  on  the  job  for  more  than  a  half  century. 

The  American  way  of  life  was  speeding  up.  Electric  motors 
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began  to  appear  in  local  industry.  To  Bath  in  1892  came  one  of 
the  marvels  of  the  day.  the  Edison  phonograph.  Exhibited  at 
the  North  Street  Church,  it  dispelled  skepticism  by  reproducing 
cornet  solos,  band  music,  songs,  and  funny  stories,  and  was 
thereupon  welcomed  by  Bath  people  into  their  parlors.  Not  all 
could  afford  the  new  sound  instrument,  but  this  was  not  true  of 
another  new  sound  influence  on  Bath  in  '92.  an  electric  Are  alarm 
system  that  eliminated  the  traditional  bewildering  clamor  of 
church  bells,  aided  and  abetted  by  the  old  Paul  Revere  bell  in 
City  Hall.  Everyone  heard  the  new  synchronized  bell  and 
whistle  signals  that  not  only  heralded  Ares  but  summoned  Are- 
men  and  apparatus  to  speciAc  locations.  Under  the  heading  of 
local  improvements  in  1892  came  also  a  start  on  a  sewer  system 
and  the  paving  of  Front  Street,  the  latter  accomplished  despite 
minority  opposition  that  held  out  for  a  less  expensive  street 
sprinkler.  “Bath,”  the  local  press  exulted,  “is  rapidly  becoming 
the  envy  of  some  of  the  less  favored  municipalities.” 

Business  slowed  down  so  alarmingly  late  in  1892  that  a  lo¬ 
cal  editor  was  moved  to  warn  :  “Something  has  got  to  be  done 
or  we  shall  lose  much  of  our  population.”  This  downward  trend 
became  the  Panic  of  1893,  with  our  President  Sewall  writing 
early  in  the  year  :  “The  outlook  for  the  future  is  rather  pessi¬ 
mistic.  Conditions  at  present  are  certainly  very  discouraging, 
but  1  have  conAdence,  as  I  always  have  had  in  periods  of  depres¬ 
sion  in  the  past,  that  the  turn  will  surely  come.”  The  recipient 
of  this  letter,  a  prominent  Chicago  industrialist,  conArmed  our 
chief  executive's  diagnosis  with  this  reply :  “In  my  30  years  of 
business,  1  have  never  seen  anything  like  it  in  this  country.  The 
wisest  are  at  loss  to  solve  the  problem/’ 

Catastrophic  the  panic  was,  weighing  heavily  upon  industry 
and  labor  from  coast  to  coast  and  bringing  failure  to  hundreds  of 
banks.  Careful  navigation  saw  the  Bath  National  Bank  safely 
through  this  Anancial  storm.  Plard  times  or  not.  General  Hyde 
kept  his  Bath  Iron  Works,  Ltd.,  busy,  and  our  three  other  ship¬ 
builder-directors  completed  conversion  of  the  shipyard  of  Arthur 
Sewall  &  Company  to  build  in  steel  in  time  for  an  historic  launch¬ 
ing  early  in  1894.  That  year  they  sent  into  the  Kennebec  the 
Dirigo,  Arst  of  what  proved  to  be  the  only  fleet  of  steel  sailing- 
ships  built  in  the  United  States. 
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The  electric  trolley  cars  came  to  Bath  on  August  18,  1893, 
to  remain  as  a  feature  of  local  life  until  May  15,  1937 ;  the  origi¬ 
nal  charge  was  a  nickel  and  so  it  remained  for  thirty-one  years. 
Prior  to  1893  several  attempts  had  been  made  to  provide  perma¬ 
nent  omnibus  service.  One,  started  in  1876  by  John  W.  Pask,  a 
livery  stable  proprietor,  ran  for  a  few  years,  with  tickets  at  ten 
cents  or  fourteen  for  a  dollar.  In  1887  a  Massachusetts  syndi¬ 
cate  considered  establishing  a  line  of  horse  cars  in  Bath  but  gave 
up  the  idea. 

The  first  trolley  was  a  sensation,  nothing  less,  fascinating, 

“‘solid  business  men,  clerks,  loafers  and  a  small  armv  of  chil- 
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dren.”  But  not  horses.  J.  A.  Winslow’s  took  one  unbelieving 
look  and  bolted,  “strewing  contents  of  the  wagon  about,  break¬ 
ing  the  harness  and  losing  one  shoe.”  Bath’s  first  motormen  be¬ 
gan  regular  schedules  eyeing  with  apprehension  equally  appre¬ 
hensive  citizens  taut  on  the  reins  of  even  more  apprehensive 
horses.  That  the  streets  were  not  littered  with  broken  teams 
and  wagons  was  as  much  to  the  credit  of  the  pioneer  motormen 
as  anything.  They  went  to  the  extreme  of  stopping  upon  ap¬ 
proaching  a  skittish  horse,  descending,  and  leading  the  animal 
around  the  car,  cavalier  treatment  that  worked  well  unless  the 
motorman  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  encounter  a  nervous  horse 
in  proximity  to  the  old  institution  that  was  the  German  band. 
These  bands  were  still  visiting  Bath  in  1893  “to  cheer  the  hearts 
of  our  Front  Street  merchants  with  the  popular  airs  of  the  day.’’ 
One  Bathite  credited  electricity  with  the  power  to  cure  rheuma¬ 
tism  and  rode  on  the  “electrics”  daily  for  a  long  time  before  he 
was  disillusioned.  Thirty  years  later,  hopefuls  of  another  genera¬ 
tion  were  “listening”  with  deep  concentration  to  the  new  fangled 
radio  on  the  strength  of  rumors  that  it  would  cure  deafness. 

The  mark  of  a  great  physical  change  was  laid  on  Front  Street 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Bath  National  Bank  with  the  destruc¬ 
tion  by  fire  of  Sagadahoc  Block  in  1894.  Here  was  more  excite¬ 
ment  than  Front  Street,  or  all  of  Bath,  for  that  matter,  had  ever 
bargained  on.  On  a  quiet  Sunday  morning  with  the  water  works 
out  of  commission  the  flames  roared  high  and  far,  scaring  the 
community  out  of  its  wits.  Frantic  volunteers  dragged  mat¬ 
tresses  down  the  stairs  of  the  Sagadahoc  House  to  the  street. 
There  the  lucky  ones  toted  the  mattresses  on  their  heads  and 
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minded  not,  were  they  aware  of  it,  a  barrage  of  washbowls  and 
other  breakables  heaved  from  upper  story  windows  by  other  sal¬ 
vagers  whose  wits  were  no  less  addled.  When  it  was  all  over 
there  were  ruins  and  memories. 

In  the  one  decade  of  the  1880s  alone,  the  Sagadahoc  House 
had  earned  a  lasting  place  in  local  history.  Henry  Hall  roomed 
there  while  researching  for  his  “Report  of  the  Shipbuilding  In¬ 
dustry  of  the  United  States,*’  a  government  publication  of  1884 
that  gave  Bath  its  just  dues  as  “the  principal  building  place  of 
sailing  tonnage  in  the  United  States/’  Here  rested,  if  rest  it 
was  on  trial  nights,  the  jury  that  bestowed  upon  Daniel  Wilkin¬ 
son  the  dubious  distinction  of  becoming,- in  1885,  the  last  man  le¬ 
gally  hung  in  the  State  of  Maine  because  they  agreed  that  it  was 
Wilkinson  who  had  murdered  a  Bath  policeman  on  Broad  Street. 
Here  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1886  made  a  valiant  but  futile  bid  to 
bring  to  Bath  a  navy  yard,  that  steel  shipbuilding  might  come  to 
“the  noblest  river  in  the  world.”  The  strategy  called  for  stuffing 
the  Maine  Congressional  delegation  on  tongue-watering  Kenne¬ 
bec  salmon,  partridge,  black  duck,  and  brant  before  turning  loose 
such  sincere  and  competent  “salesmen”  for  Bath  as  our  Presi¬ 
dent  Sewall  and  General  Hyde.  No  navy  yard  would  be  forth¬ 
coming  but  there  would  be  returns  from  the  effort.  A  few  years 
later  when  General  Hyde  sought  his  first  Navy  contracts  for  the 
Bath  Iron  Works  there  would  be  men  in  high  places  in  Washing¬ 
ton  who  remembered  not  only  the  salmon,  the  partridge,  the 
duck,  and  the  brant  but  the  spirit  and  will  to  build  in  steel  that 
had  marked  the  assembly  in  the  stately  old  hotel. 

The  Bath  National  Bank  moved  in  January,  1895,  into  the 
former  Purington  drygoods  store  in  Bank  Block  that  its  old 
quarters  might  be  included  in  an  expansion  program  undertaken 
by  the  First  National  Bank.  With  the  change  our  directors  in¬ 
stalled  a  new  vault  and  “burglar  chest.”  This  was  the  year  in 
which  the  ship  machinery  business  with  which  General  Hyde  had 
made  his  start  after  the  Civil  War,  and  which  he  had  carried  on 
after  entering  the  shipbuilding  field,  was  set  up  as  a  separate 
business,  the  Hyde  Windlass  Company.  Of  this  nationally  known 
firm,  Edwin  R.  Andrews,  one  of  our  centennial  directors,  is  a 
director  and  superintendent. 
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That  the  Bank  Block  quarters  of  the  Bath  National  Bank 
were  not  large  enough  was  an  old  story  to  our  directors  by  1895. 
The  change  from  the  Clark  &  Sewall  building  had  placed  the  bank 
in  a  more  convenient  location  for  new  customers  and  friends  as 
well  as  old  ones,  and  as  a  result  the  Bath  National  soon  faced  a 
healthy  growth  problem.  Although  a  partial  solution  was  found 
in  the  renting  of  private  boxes  in  other  banks,  the  problem  had  to 
be  accepted  as  one  that  could  not  be  lived  with  indefinitely. 
Named  a  committee  of  one  in  1895  to  study  the  problem,  Wil¬ 
liam  D.  Sewall  reported  that  the  ideal  solution  would  be  con¬ 
struction  of  a  bank  building  designed  primarily  for  the  Bath  Na¬ 
tional  Bank.  With  his  report,  the  die  was  cast.  It  was  there¬ 
after  understood  and  agreed  that  at  the  proper  time  the  bank 
would  build  a  suitable  home.  The  space  problem  was  not  so 
acute  as  to  constitute  an  emergency  and  a  policy  of  “make  haste 
slowly”  prevailed.  There  was  time  to  plan  the  financing  of  a 
bank  building  and  time  to  seek  the  best  possible  location. 

Late  in  1895  local  progress  was  registered  as  the  City  Coun¬ 
cil  approved  installation  of  the  first  telephone  in  the  municipal 
building. 

Bath  was  fast  becoming  recreation  minded.  Not  necessarily 
to  get  away  from  the  repetitious  hand  organ  renderings  of  “An¬ 
nie  Rooney”  and  “McGinty,”  its  people  went  on  outings  and  pic¬ 
nics  by  trolley,  river  steamboat,  naphtha  launch,  and  bicycle.  The 
steamers  took  them  down  the  beautiful  Sasanoa  to  Boothbay 
Harbor  and  the  pine  covered  islands,  or  down  the  winding  Ken¬ 
nebec  to  booming  Popham  Beach  with  its  big,  box-like  hotels. 
The  coast  was  coming  into  its  own  as  a  provider  of  restful  es¬ 
cape.  At  Small  Point,  a  Summer  colony  was  growing ;  on  this 
route  Pask,  the  liveryman,  kept  busy  a  three  seated  surrey,  col¬ 
orful  with  seats  upholstered  in  dark  morocco  and  a  sun-shading 
top  lined  with  green  broadcloth.  By  1895  the  bicycle  had  be¬ 
come  “the  chief  means  of  locomotion  during  the  .Summer 
months/’  Instead  of  taking  a  buggy  ride,  young  couples  now 

went  off  together  for  a  spin  on  their  “wheels,”  on  a  bicycle  built 

>  ■  *1  '•  |  •  • 

for  two. 

In  this  decade  an  old  indoor  favorite,  roller  polo,  lost  its 

t 

spell.  It  was  still  played  and  still  had  its  followers  but  the 
glamour  was  gone  and  it  could  now  be  outdrawn  at  the  Alameda 
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by  Indian  medicine  companies  selling  potions  and  herbs,  extract¬ 
ing  teeth,  and  chorusing  the  likes  of  “I  Loaned  My  Sunday  Coat 
to  Maloney.” 

Came  a  new  game  in  1895,  called  basketball.  Two  local 
Y.M.C.A.  teams  introduced  it.  The  pioneer  game  in  Bath  — 
and  it  may  have  been  the  first  in  Maine  —  was  seen  by  three 
hundred  spectators  who  left  the  gymnasium  “full  of  enthusiasm.” 

The  fair  sex  had  shied  away  from  bicycles  in  1895,  only  a 
handful  went  for  them  in  1896,  but  a  year  later  the  girls  made 
up  their  minds  and  “w  heel  women”  thereafter  became  numerous 
on  Bath  streets.  Gazing  across  Front  Street  in  1897  at  “the  line 
of  ladies'  wheels  along  the  curb,”  the  editor  of  the  Bath  Daily 
Times  observed  that  “shopping  on  the  silent  steed  seems  to  be 
quite  a  fashion  among  the  buds  and  matrons  of  Bath.”  It  be¬ 
came  the  fashion,  also,  for  some  of  the  younger  captains  of  Bath 
schooners  to  take  their  bicycles  to  sea  with  them.  There  was 
room  enough  on  the  larger  fore-and-afters  for  venturesome,  if 
limited,  “wheeling/'  while  once  ashore  in  Southern  ports,  mas¬ 
ters  like  Capt.  Arthur  Gibbs  of  the  schooner  Alice  Archer  found 
that  they  “came  in  very  handy.” 

Worsening  relations  with  Spain  w~ere  spoken  of  locally  in 
1898  as  “the  Spanish  crisis.”  In  mid-March  the  city  wras  excited 
as  w^ord  got  around  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  had  wired 
General  Hyde  to  “rush  w’ork  on  the  torpedo  boats”  his  Bath  Iron 
Works,  Ltd.,  wras  building.  Many  in  Bath  wrere  alarmed  lest 
Spanish  cruisers  destroy  some  of  the  Bath  ships  that  w^ere  at 
sea  when  hostilities  began,  but  nothing  of  this  sort  happened.  At 
Popham  Beach  new  fortifications  were  rushed  and  mines  laid  in 
the  channel.  Only  once  w*as  a  gun  fired,  to  warn  a  heedless  tug¬ 
boat  skipper  of  the  mines.  The  only  casualties  came  when  bar¬ 
rack  stairs  collapsed  and  several  soldiers  were  injured. 

In  1899  the  public  zest  for  Summer  entertainment  w*as 
wrhetted  as  the  trolley  line  proprietors  opened  Merrymeeting 
Park,  on  the  w'ooded  shores  of  the  Androscoggin  River,  just  be¬ 
yond  Cook’s  Corner.  To  this  recreational  inecca,  with  its  zoo, 
vaudeville,  concerts,  and  casino,  Bath  people  flocked  by  the 
hundreds  on  the  “electrics.”  In  time  the  program  would  feature 
such  early  two  reel  movies  as  “Curfew  Shall  Not  Ring  Tonight” 
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and  “The  Great  Train  Robbery.”  To  the  trolley  fleet  was  added 
a  super-trolley,  the  “Merrymeeting;”  its  large  open  end  obser¬ 
vation  platforms  were  fitted  with  willow  arm  chairs  while  inside 
were  a  green  carpet,  plush  arm  chairs,  and  old  gold  silk  window 
draperies.  The  coming  of  the  automobile  would  end  the  spell  of 
Merrymeeting  Park  but  it  was  a  great  one  while  it  lasted. 

The  “golf  fever”  stole  into  Bath  in  1899.  A  year  later  the 
first  local  golf  club  was  organized,  but  it  was  more  social  than 
otherwise.  There  were  the  Bowdoin  links  in  Brunswick  but 
there  would  be  none  in  Bath  until  1932. 

Into  the  Twentieth  Century  moved  old  Bath,  its  people  slow¬ 
ly  adjusting  to  the  swapping  of  the  old  kerosene  lamps  for  elec¬ 
tricity  and  the  new  luxury  of  bath  rooms  with  tubs  that  gradual¬ 
ly  did  away  with  the  old  practice  in  many  homes  of  dragging  a 
large  washtub  into  the  kitchen  for  Saturday  night  baths.  With 
them  into  the  new  century  they  took  such  familiars  as  the  old 
gray  mare,  the  derby  hat,  long  petticoats,  balloon  sleeves,  pompa¬ 
dours,  the  waltz,  the  two  step,  the  nightshirt,  castor  oil,  pare¬ 
goric,  and  sulphur  and  molasses.  And  into  the  new  century  Bath 
took  its  reputation  as  the  best  town  of  its  size  in  Maine  for  the 
sale  of  chewing  tobacco;  salesmen  claimed  that  Bath  was  best 
by  a  wide  margin  “because  nearly  all  the  men  in  the  shipyards 
use  the  weed.”  Going  along,  too,  was  William  Snow,  the  Bow¬ 
doin  farmer  with  a  one  price  theory.  At  the  age  of  seventy,  or 
thereabouts,  he  came  regularly  with  his  team  load  of  farm  prod¬ 
uce  and  always  sold  butter  at  twenty-five  cents  a  pound,  no  mat¬ 
ter  whether  the  market  price  was  fifteen  cents  or  thirty. 

A  drastic  improvement  for  labor  came  in  1900  when  the  nine 
hour  day  was  adopted  for  the  first  time  in  a  Bath  shipyard.  Labor 
had  last  won  a  work  day  length  concession  in  the  late  1840s, 
when  the  ten  hour  day  replaced  the  original  sunrise-to-sunset 
work  period.  Occasional  efforts  to  diversify  Bath's  industry  had 
failed  through  the  years  to  change  to  any  extent  the  city’s  pri¬ 
mary  character  as  a  shipbuilding  center.  It  entered  the  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century  still  an  eggs-in-one-basket  community,  of  which 
the  Nautical  Gazette  said :  “Go  where  you  will  in  this  beautiful 
city,  thrift  is  a  marked  feature,  a  thrift  which  produces  an  im¬ 
pression  upon  the  observer  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  mechanic 
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has  his  neat,  tidy  cottage,  surrounded  by  the  marks  of  refinement 
and  good  taste.  The  wives  and  children  of  the  mechanics  are 
pictures  of  health  and  neatness,  and  here  ‘a  man  is  a  man’  and  is 
valued  for  his  real  merit  and  worth.” 

In  1900  death  terminated  Arthur  Sewall's  long  stewardship 
as  president  of  the  Bath  National  Bank.  More  than  justifying 
Albert  G.  Page's  insistence  back  in  71  that  he  was  “the  right 
man  to  take  the  helm,”  he  had  let  nothing  interfere  with  his  ac¬ 
tive,  personal  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  bank  and  its  custom¬ 
ers.  For  all  his  multiple  business  cares,  he  had  carefully  and 
consistently  followed  the  bank’s  loan  policies  as  they  time  and 
again  proved  helpful  to  his  fellow  citizens  in  their  family  and 
business  affairs.  A  healthy  growth  in  deposits  had  marked  Ar¬ 
thur  Sewall’s  tenure  as  our  president,  from  an  1871  normal  of 
$30,000  to  a  maximum  of  $140,000,  and  an  average  of  $80,000. 

In  January,  1901,  William  D.  Sewall  was  elected  as  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  successor.  A  director  since  1886,  he  had  been  intimately  as¬ 
sociated  with  his  father  in  the  bank’s  management  as  well  as  in 
the  practical  business  of  building  and  managing  sailing  vessels. 
It  was  to  be  his  pleasure  to  serve  the  Bath  National  Bank  as  its 
chief  executive  for  nearly  thirty  years,  carrying  on  the  sound 
fiscal  policies  of  his  three  predecessors  and  adding  new  ways  and 
means  of  service  to  enhance  the  bank’s  place  in  the  community. 
With  President  William  D.  Sewall  on  his  first  board  were  Arthur 
Sewall  Bosworth,  Capt.  Humphreys,  Seth  T.  Snipe,  and  Samuel 
S.  Sewall ;  for  the  next  ten  years  they  would  carry  on  without  a 
change  in  their  personnel.  It  was  during  our  new  president’s 
first  year  in  the  office  that  Marconi  broadcast  the  first  trans- 
Atlantic  radio  message.  And  this  year,  1901,  saw  Bath  accept 
the  telephone.  From  1894  to  1900  the  number  of  subscribers  had 
increased  from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-five.  By 
1902  there  would  be  more  than  three  hundred  subscribers  and 
the  telephone  company  would  be  forced  to  move  from  Bank 
Block  to  larger  quarters  in  Sagadahoc  Block.  “The  telephone,” 
reported  the  Bath  Daily  Times  in  1903,  “is  slowly  bringing  about 
a  revolution  in  our  manner  of  doing  business  and  making  itself 
quite  indispensable  to  the  busy  man  in  his  office  as  well  as  in  the 
home  circle.” 
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As  the  telephone  came  in,  the  bicycle  went  out:  “The  fad 
has  now  died  out  and  the  fickle  public  is  adopting  other  means 
of  pleasure.  Not  that  the  wheels  are  going  out  of  existence. 
They  are  simply  on  the  wane.  Plenty  of  devotees  of  the  silent 
sport  will  be  left  who  will  light  a  solitary  pipe  after  an  evening 
meal,  don  loose  riding  shirt  and  trousers  and  go  out  for  a  leisure¬ 
ly  spin  in  the  country.  But  the  crowd  on  wheels  on  the  streets 
darting  back  and  forth  until  long  into  the  night,  with  head  and 
sidelights  glaring,  will  be  missed.  The  horse  is  once  more  being 
reinstated  into  general  use  for  pleasure,  along  with  the  motor 
carriages,  which  are  fast  gaining  a  popular  hold  with  the 
moneyed  class." 

In  1902,  Mayor  Edward  W.  Hyde,  who  in  1910  would  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  first  office  tenants  in  our  present  bank  building, 
drove  about  in  an  electric  carriage.  Before  the  Gasoline  Age 
gained  real  momentum,  electric  and  steam  automobiles  enjoyed 
some  popularity  but  the  horseless  carriage  powered  by  a  gaso¬ 
line  engine  gained  public  acclaim  quickly  and  definitely.  By 

1903,  the  year  the  Wright  brothers  opened  the  door  to  the  Age 
of  Flight,  even  Buffalo  Bill  had  been  won  over  to  a  gasoline,  “ma¬ 
chine."  Rather  shocking,  this,  to  Bathites  who  had  seen  the 
Westerner  at  Columbian  Hall  years  before.  Before  they  could 
recover  from  this  blow  to  the  prestige  of  the  horse  they  were 
confounded  anew  as  a  local  editor  noted  that  “a  certain  Bath 
girl"  had  smoked  a  cigarette  publicly,  in  a  local  restaurant !  The 
world  might  not  be  upside  down,  but  it  surely  was  tipping. 

An  automobile  crossed  the  country  in  little  over  a  month  in 

1904,  averaging  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  miles  a  day.  This  year 
the  Bath  Automobile  &  Gas  Engine  Company,  agents  for  the 
“Pope-Tribune  gasolene  car,"  opened  on  Center  Street  what  re¬ 
portedly  was  the  first  “automobile  station,"  East  of  Portland. 
The  staff  included  an  “experienced  chauffeur the  floor  was  so 
arranged  that  the  mechanics  could  work  in  a  pit  beneath  the 
“machines."  By  the  Summer  of  1906  twenty-three  automobiles 
were  owned  in  Bath.  By  1909  there  were  enough  local  profes¬ 
sional  chauffeurs  to  make  an  impression.  Eight  proud  special¬ 
ists,  they  borrowed  an  automobile  and  motored  in  style  to  New 
Meadows  Inn  to  dine,  a  breed  apart,  among  properly  awed  trol¬ 
ley  riders.  The  municipal  health  officer  out  in  Seattle  enthused 
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over  the  automobile  in  1910  as  the  greatest  thing  yet  for  raising 
the  world’s  health  standards  :  “It  is  driving  the  horse  and  barn 
out  of  the  residential  section  and  ridding  the  country  of  fully  98 
percent  of  the  typhoid  fever  germs.  Other  diseases  will  decrease 
correspondingly.” 

The  first  director  of  the  Bath  National  Bank  to  own  an  au¬ 
tomobile  was  Dr.  Langdon  T.  Snipe,  who  acquired  a  Stevens- 
Duryea  in  1905.  He  and  his  “machine”  soon  figured  in  an  inci¬ 
dent  that  spoke  for  the  changing  times.  Capt.  Christopher  O. 
Carter,  his  father-in-law,  was  thrown  from  his  carriage  near 
the  Bath  National  Bank  and  badly  shaken  up.  To  his  aid  came 
Dr.  Snipe  in  his  automobile,  in  which  he  took  Capt.  Carter,  vic¬ 
tim  of  a  typical  horse  and  buggy  mishap,  to  his  home.  Four 
years  later  President  Sewall,  with  “personal  pangs  of  regret,’' 
parted  with  his  horses  and  bought  his  first  automobile. 

Old  “Uncle  Sam”  Donnell  would  have  been  amazed  could  he 
have  known  that  in  1905  the  steamers  on  the  Boothbay  Division 
of  the  Eastern  Steamship  Company  carried  64.000  passengers. 
The  “Summer  business”  had  become  an  important  asset  in 
Maine’s  economy. 

Moving  pictures  came  to  Bath  late  in  1907.  The  Columbia 
Theatre,  successor  to  Columbian  Hall,  announced  that  beginning 
November  4  “some  fine  views  will  be  given  by  Capt.  George  A. 
Buker.  who  has  recently  purchased  a  dandy  new  machine.”  Bil¬ 
ker  and  H.  A.  “Gus”  Huse  were  in  partnership  in  this  local 
pioneering  enterprise  for  several  months.  The  pictures  were 
changed  twice  a  week,  admission  was  ten  cents,  and  you  could 
stay  as  long  as  you  liked.  The  new  medium  doomed  the  Ala¬ 
meda,  which  within  a  few  years  would  be  replaced  by  a  new  mov¬ 
ing  picture  theatre,  but  the  old  entertainment  center  struggled 
along,  meanwhile,  with  roller  skating  to  the  music  of  Gaudreau’s 
orchestra  and  an  occasional  skating  race.  The  Alameda  in  1907 
was  the  scene  of  the  banquet  that  was  a  feature  of  Bath’s  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Tercentennial  of  American  Shipping.  This  year 
a  substantial  dinner  at  the  Dewey  Cafe,  on  Front  Street,  from 
blue  point  oysters  right  through  to  ice  cream  and  cake,  could  be 
had  for  fifty  cents.  The  first  cement  blocks  seen  in  Bath  were 
used  in  construction  of  a  1907  addition  to  the  Dewey.  Winter 
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sleighing  continued  to  be  popular.  For  moonlight  rides,  Joseph 
Avery  let  out  a  commodious  sleigh  called  The  Lady  of  the  Lake; 
it  had  accommodations  for  twenty-eight  passengers. 

Banks  in  1907  were  given  a  hard  time  by  another  panic  but 
as  it  had  in  earlier  financial  emergencies  the  Bath  National  Bank 
carried  through  the  crisis  strong  and  dependable.  The  mone¬ 
tary  upset  of  1907  brought  governmental  studies  that  in  1913 
produced  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  In  1914  our  directors  would 
vote  to  conduct  the  bank  in  accordance  with  its  provisions  and 
would  subscribe  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  shares  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Boston. 

Bath  people  in  1908  got  their  first  look  at  another  Gasoline 
Age  contraption,  a  motorcycle  operated  with  enthusiasm  by  a 
visiting  magazine  editor.  “This  little  machine  of  mine,”  he  pro¬ 
claimed,  “makes  the  heaviest  grades  and  worst  roads  with  per¬ 
fect  ease.  I  am  riding  in  comfort  while  passengers  in  teams  sit 
in  the  broiling  sun  and  watch  their  horses  reek  with  perspiration 
as  they  stop  and  rest.  I  never  before  found  locomotion  too  fast 
to  suit  me  but  I  have  to  hold  the  cycle  back.” 

The  first  step  toward  construction  of  the  present  home  of  the 
Bath  National  Bank  was  taken  in  1908  with  the  purchase  of  the 
O'Neill  property,  diagonally  across  Front  Street  from  Bank 
Block.  The  property  abutted  on  the  North  the  well  known 
Church  Block  and  on  the  South  the  property  of  “Mrs.  Dr.  Gay,” 
relic  of  G.  Ware  Gay,  M.D.,  who  in  the  1850s  had  advertised  his 
office  on  this  site,  over  a  Druggists  &  Apothecaries  Store  con¬ 
ducted  by  George  D.  H.  Gay.  The  former  Gay  property  is  now 
a  parking  lot  for  customers  of  the  Bath  National  Bank. 

Abutting  the  Gay  Property  on  the  South  was  the  Rouse 
building,  still  standing,  and  below  that,  at  the  corner  of  Front 
and  Vine  Streets,  the  one  time  mansion  of  Capt.  Davis  Hatch. 
Later  used  as  a  hotel,  the  Hatch  mansion  had  known  numbers  in 
earlier  years:  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Hatch  had  been  the  parents  of 
eighteen  children.  The  building  was  razed  only  a  few  years  be¬ 
fore  the  centennial  of  the  Bath  National  Bank.  When  our  new 
building  was  erected  one  of  our  neighbors,  occupying  the  old 
Rouse  house,  was  “Dr.”  William  J,  Rouse,  a  bearded  eccentric 
convinced  that  no  man  is  stronger  than  his  stomach  ;  “Doc”  ate 
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rare  beef  twice  a  day,  four  meals  daily  in  Winter  months,  and 
believed  in  plenty  of  exercise.  His  theory  was  pretty  good.  He 
was  “around”  for  the  next  twenty-three  years,  until  his  death  in 
1933  at  the  age  of  eighty-six. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  new  building  was  laid  with  simple 
ceremony  by  President  Sewall  on  September  23,  1909.  That  was 
a  dull  year  in  Bath,  as  our  senior  officer  noted  in  a  letter  written 
when  work  on  the  bank  building  was  but  a  month  along:  “Bath 
has  seen  bright  and  more  active  days  but  at  present,  at  least, 
everything  is  very  quiet  and  the  prospects  for  the  immediate  fu¬ 
ture  in  the  business  line  are  not  encouraging.  Our  only  industry 
has  been  shipping  and  this  is  now  lost  excepting  occasionally 
building  a  coastwise  vessel  and  a  little  share  of  the  Government 
work  received  by  the  Iron  Works.” 

Above  the  native  granite  foundation  there  took  form  a  two 
story  brick  building  of  Colonial  design,  the  exterior  trimmed  in 
Bedford  limestone.  The  main  doorway  arched  to  a  second  floor 
fan  shaped  window  of  leaded  glass  emphasizing  the  Colonial 
tradition.  The  main  banking  room  floor  was  of  Tennessee  mar¬ 
ble  and  the  circular  counter,  surmounted  by  bronze  grilles,  was 
of  variegated  marble.  Tellers  cages  and  staff  working  areas 
were  finished  in  quartered  oak  ;  all  other  finish  in  the  bank  was 
in  San  Domingo  mahogany,  and  of  this  wood  the  furniture  was 
made.  Quartered  oak  was  also  used  as  the  finish  wood  in  the 
second  floor  offices  of  the  new  building.  Into  the  bank’s  new 
home  went  an  especially  designed  vault,  its  fifteen  ton  round 
door  the  second  of  its  kind  seen  in  Maine.  Hung  on  the  North 
wall  of  the  main  banking  room  in  time  for  the  opening  on  July 
21,  1910,  was  a  large  oil  painting  of  Arthur  Sewall.  Presented  to 
the  bank  by  President  Sewall,  it  was  the  work  of  W.  Francis 
Warden  of  Paris,  whose  father,  Clarence  Warden,  and  grand¬ 
father,  Dr.  Payne,  had  served  on  our  board  in  earlier  years. 
Davis  Hatch,  son  of  Capt.  Davis  Hatch,  was  the  first  depositor 
to  do  business  with  the  Bath  National  Bank  in  its  new  building. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  counter  that  day  was  his  son,  Dunlap  A. 
Hatch,  who  had  joined  our  staff  in  December,  1909,  and  would 
remain  with  the  bank  for  forty-three  years. 

The  board  with  which  William  D.  Sewall  began  his  tenure 
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as  president  in  1901  continued  unchanged  until  1911.  That  year 
Seth  T.  Snipe  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Dr.  Langdon  T. 
Snipe,  who  would  remain  active  as  a  director  for  thirty-three 
years.  That  year  also  Albert  IT.  Shaw  was  elected  to  the  board. 
Dr.  Snipe  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  University  and  the  Medical 
School  of  Columbia  University.  A  member  of  the  staff  of  Me¬ 
morial  Hospital  from  its  inception,  he  was  a  charter  member  of 
Bath  Chapter,  American  Red  Cross,  and  medical  advisor  to  its 
nursing  committee  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Dong  on  the 
old  School  Board  and  the  successor  Board  of  Education,  he  was 
a  trustee  and  many  years  president  of  the  Patten  Free  Library, 
and  represented  Bath  in  the  Maine  House.  Albert  H.  Shaw,  a 
native  of  Greenville,  was  of  the  M.  G.  Shaw  Lumber  Company, 
which  in  1882  established  a  large  sawmill  in  Bath.  An  incor¬ 
porator  in  1891  of  the  Bath  Street  Railway  Company,  he  later 
was  president  of  the  Lewiston,  Brunswick  &  Bath  Street  Rail¬ 
way  Company,  and  president,  also,  of  the  Shaw  Auto  Company 
and  the  Bath  Trust  Company.  He  represented  Bath  in  the  Maine 
House  and  Sagadahoc  County  in  the  Maine  Senate. 

The  death  in  1912  of  Capt.  Humphreys  deprived  our  board 
of  the  last  of  the  famous  Maine  shipmasters  who  had  served  the 
Bath  National  Bank  so  well  through  the  years.  Frank  B.  Nichols, 
Bristol-born  and  son  of  a  well  known  Down  East  shipmaster,  was 
elected  as  his  successor.  A  graduate  of  Colby  College,  he  made 
newspaper  publishing  his  life  work  and  in  our  centennial  year  is 
in  his  fifty-eighth  year  as  publisher  of  the  Bath  Daily  Times  and 
his  fifty-third  as  publisher  of  the  Brunswick  Record.  One  of 
the  few  surviving  charter  members  of  the  Associated  Press,  he 
has  served  on  the  Governor’s  Council,  as  president  of  the  Maine 
Press  Association  and  Maine  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  and 
as  vice  president  of  the  Maine  Automobile  Association.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  old  School  Board  and  vice  president  of  the 
Old  Folks  Home  and  the  Y.M.C.A.  A  valued  member  of  the 
board  of  the  Bath  National  Bank  for  thirty-eight  years,  he  re¬ 
tired  as  a  director  in  1950. 

The  years  immediately  prior  to  World  War  One  were  quiet 
years  in  Bath.  An  important  change  in  working  hours  for  Bath 
labor  was  effected  in  1913  when  the  eight  hour  day  was  adopted 
by  the  Bath  Iron  Works,  Ltd.  Later  that  year  Bath  saw  its  first 
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airplane  ;  it  was  piloted  by  Ruth  Law.  The  Panama  Canal  was 
opened  for  traffic  the  following  year  and  one  of  the  first  vessels 
through,  if  not  the  first,  was  piloted  by  Capt.  John  F.  Skillings 
of  Bath,  whose  son,  Roger  D.  Skillings,  is  a  member  of  the  cen¬ 
tennial  board  of  the  Bath  National  Bank.  It  was  in  1915  that 
our  bank  expanded  its  services  by  instituting  a  trust  department 
with  authority  to  act  as  trustee,  executor,  administrator,  and 
registrar  of  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  properties.  A  year  later^ 
the  bank  engaged  its  first  woman  employe,  Miss  Gladys  A.  Hart. 
Two  years  later,  in  1918,  the  present  dean  of  our  staff,  Mrs. 
Pearl  E.  Reed,  entered  the  employ  of  the  Bath  National  Bank. 

With  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  in  1914,  the  American 
economy  was  seriously  affected  by  the  loss  of  foreign  trade.  The 
financial  world  was  thrown  off  balance  and  the  new  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  System  proved  an  asset  in  stabilizing  the  early  and  po¬ 
tentially  disastrous  effects  of  the  war  on  American  finance.  Then 
this  country  became  a  great  source  of  war  supplies  for  the  Allies 
and  the  demands  on  industry  increased  each  month.  American 
industry  was  operating  at  full  speed  when  the  United  States  de¬ 
clared  war  on  April  6,  1917. 

The  days  of  sailing  vessels  were  numbered  when  the  war 
brought  them  an  unexpected  although  short-lived  opportunity  as 
the  great  steam  fleets  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany  were  driven 
from  the  seas.  Schooners  suddenly  became  extremely  valuable 
properties  and  their  construction  to  meet  the  emergency  on  the 
trade  lanes  became  an  important  part  of  Bath’s  economy  in 
World  War  One.  In  1916  the  Texas  Steamship  Company  es¬ 
tablished  a  shipyard  at  the  North  End  and  Mayor  “Honest  John’’ 
Small  was  moved  to  predict  the  coming  of  “an  era  of  prosperity/’ 
With  the  Bath  Iron  Works,  Ltd.,  building  four  stack  destroyers, 
the  Texas  Steamship  Company  rushing  construction  of  tugs  and 
ocean  going  tankers,  and  four  wooden  shipyards  echoing  the  old 
time  symphony  of  mallets  and  mauls,  Bath  again  lived  up  to  the 
maximum  of  its  destiny  as  a  shipbuilding  center.  In  a  relatively 
few  months  World  War  One  made  of  Bath  a  rousing  boom  town. 

Thousands  of  newcomers  swelled  the  city’s  population  and  in 
1918  the  first  Federal  housing  projects  were  started,  the  so-called 
“White  Project”  on  Lincoln  Street  of  seventy-eight  wooden 
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homes,  and  the  one  hundred  and  nine  units  comprising  the  North 
End  development.  Out  on  North  Street,  near  the  car  barn  and 
the  site  of  the  old  Patten  Car  Works.  Louis  Gagne,  late  of  Lew¬ 
iston,  prevailed  as  the  self-styled  “Mayor  of  Tented  City,”  a 
rough  and  ready  collection  of  tents  and  one  or  two  room  shelters. 
In  1916,  a  year  of  transition,  the  police  spent  $64  on  team  hire  and 
$10  for  automobile  transportation  in  making  arrests.  Before 
the  war  ended,  they  numbered  Bath’s  first  motorcycle  cop  —  and 
the  only  one,  by  the  way  —  and  first  paddy  wagon  among  de¬ 
partmental  assets.  In  1917  the  firemen  got  their  first  motorized 
apparatus,  a  ponderous  hose  truck  with  hard  rubber  tires. 

Wages  and  prices  shot  skyward.  “Big  money”  was  made  by 
shipyard  workers.  Some  spent  it  as  fast  as  they  got  it ;  others 
bought  Liberty  and  Victory  Bonds  and  Thrift  Stamps.  Coal  was 
rationed.  So  was  sugar. 

After  the  Armistice  of  November  11,  1918,  the  bedlam  began 
to  subside. 

Two  years  later  the  last  sailing  vessel  built  at  Bath  went 
overboard.  The  big  schooners  that  had  commanded  fantastic 
prices  could  hardly  be  given  away  in  postwar  years.  Most  of 
them  were  quickly  relegated  to  idleness  and  decay  in  isolated 
creeks  and  coves.  They  were  now  as  permanently  removed  from 
the  American  scene  as  the  horse.  A  handful  struggled  on  for  a 
few  years  but  this  time  the  triumph  of  steam  was  final. 

“The  movies  are  here  to  stay,”  conceded  a  local  minister  in 

1919,  to  the  satisfaction  of  small  fry  well  indoctrinated  on  such 
early  flickers  as  the  Perils  of  Pauline.  This  was  the  year  in 
which  the  Atlantic  was  crossed  by  air  for  the  first  time.  Three 
years  later  Maine’s  first  airport  would  be  dedicated  in  Brunswick. 

Women’s  suffrage  came  to  Maine  in  the  State  election  of 

1920.  One  hundred  and  seventy-six  Bath  women  registered  in 
the  first  two  days,  led  by  Miss  Theresa  L.  Moses,  an  ardent  suf¬ 
fragist  since  the  day  she  learned  that  she  could  not  vote  for  the 
reelection  of  her  girlhood  idol,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Bath  in  1906  had  entertained  a  future  President  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  when  William  Howard  Taft,  of  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt’s  cabinet  at  the  time,  rode  over  from  Portland  with 
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Harold  Marsh  Sewall.  brother  of  our  President  Sewall  and  fa¬ 
ther  of  Arthur  Sewall  II  of  our  centennial  board,  to  speak  at  the 
Alameda.  In  1920  there  came  to  Bath  another  future  President, 
this  time  a  Democratic  candidate  for  vice  president  who  would 
one  day  close  the  banks  of  the  United  States.  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt  was  greeted  by  local  party  brothers,  deluding  Judge  John  J. 
Keegan,  one  of  our  centennial  year  office  tenants,  and  at  a  pub¬ 
lic  rally  that  followed  on  Front  Street  across  from  the  Bath  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  there  was  heard  the  voice  that  a  later  generation 
would  hear  often  over  the  as  yet  tin visioned  radio.  Two  vears 
later  another  future  President  of  the  United  States  came  to  Bath. 
Calvin  Coolidge,  destined  to  live  in  the  White  House  within  a 
year,  was  the  house  guest  of  our  senior  officer  while  in  Bath  in 
1922  to  attend  the  wedding  of  United  States  Senator  Walter  E. 
Edge,  of  New  Jersey,  later  United  States  Ambassador  to  France, 
and  Camilla  Sewall,  a  sister  of  Arthur  Sewall  II. 

It  was  remarked  upon  in  1920  that  there  was  now  little  de¬ 
mand  for  hay,  in  striking  contrast  with  the  not  so  distant  past 
when  hay  by  the  hundreds  of  tons  was  used  by  Bath's  livery 
stables,  shipyards,  the  city,  and  the  many  private  stables.  Few 
needed  hay  now,  or  cared  what  it  cost.  Oxen  had  been  long  gone 
from  the  shipyards;  few  cows  were  stabled  within  the  city  lim¬ 
its;  only  the  city,  a  few  truckmen,  and  the  Bath  Iron  W  orks, 
Ltd.,  kept  draft  horses  ;  and  the  two  or  three  livery  stables  that 
hung  on  would  soon  be  disposed  of  by  the  rising  tide  of  auto¬ 
mobiles.  The  city  would  continue  to  use  horses  for  twentv-seven 
years,  until  the  highway  department  disposed  of  its  last  ones  in 
1947,  along  with  harness,  carts,  and  plows. 

Year  'round  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  automobile  in  Bath, 
so  casually  accepted  today,  goes  back  barely  twenty-five  years 
from  this,  our  centennial  year.  Prior  to  WMrld  War  One,  few 
local  “autoists"  dared  depart  from  the  common  practice  of  jack¬ 
ing  up  the  family  car  in  the  barn  every  Autumn,  covering  it  with 
a  duster,  and  starting  to  count  the  weeks  to  Memorial  Day, 
which  by  common  consent  and  experience  was  accepted  as  the 
opening  day  of  what  was  called  the  “automobile  season."  There 
was  a  similarity  here  to  the  annual  opening  of  the  driving  sea¬ 
son  in  the  great  days  of  the  horse,  for  then.  Memorial  Day.  more 
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commonly  spoken  of  as  Decoration  Day,  had  marked  the  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  streets  of  the  best  buggies,  all  ashine  in  new 
coats  of  varnish. 

As  automobiles  were  physically  improved  and  “autoists” 
gained  confidence,  cars  began  to  come  out  of  Winter  hibernation 
earlier.  About  mid-Aj3ril,  their  owners  descended  upon  car  deal¬ 
ers  and  battery  men  Avith  demands  that  the  Winter-stored  bat¬ 
teries  be  put  back  in  their  cars  ;  everyone  wanted  his  car  on  the 
road  first.  Here  was  another  seasonal  parallel  to  the  old  horse 
days  when  each  year  about  the  middle  of  April  local  blacksmiths 
were  kept  busy  with  the  traditional  horse  clipping  that  saw  each 
animal  divested  of  its  old  coat  of  Winter  hair.  Came  a  third 
parallel  as  the  old  rush  to  have  horses  shoes  sharpened  the  first 
day  of  snowy  or  icy  roads  was  matched  by  an  annual  demand  up¬ 
on  the  local  car  dealers  for  tire  chains. 

By  1917  many  local  “machines”  were  annually  put  on  the 
road  about  the  middle  of  April,  to  be  kept  in  service  until  snow 
and  ice  came.  April  and  May  were  hazardous  months  for  “auto¬ 
ists.”  Roads  forty  years  ago  got  little  attention:  a  drag  with  a 
horse  drawn  log  just  before  they  dried  out  and  they  were  con¬ 
sidered  ready.  Each  Spring  country  roads  were  given  to  pro¬ 
ducing  “honey  pots,”  deep,  soft  mud  holes  that  could  trap  the 
best  car  on  the  market  and  bring  smug  farmers  to  the  rescue 
with  horses  or  oxen.  Even  the  main  roads  were  hazardous  in 
the  Spring:  On  a  Sunday  in  May,  1917,  seven  cars  were  pulled 
from  one  mud  hole  in  Edgecomb,  on  the  Bath-Rockland  road. 

Main  roads  in  Winter  were  often  blocked  by  snow  for  long 
periods  and  as  late  as  1925  the  Bath  motorist  oft  for  Portland  or 
Rockland  had  no  assurance  of  getting  there.  The  necessity  of 
keeping  main  highways  open  was  gaining  recognition  but  not 
yet  enough.  Nor  was  adequate  equipment  yet  available.  This 
was  demonstrated  in  1925  in  neighboring  Lincoln  County,  where 
there  was  a  will  to  keep  the  highways  open  but  insufficient  equip¬ 
ment  to  clear  ten  foot  snow  drifts  from  the  roads  ;  it  had  to  be 
conceded  that  the  county  “must  be  content  with  the  horse  and 
sleigh.”  That  was  all  right  for  Lincoln  County  and  other  areas 
where  horses  in  numbers  were  still  available.  But  in  Bath  in 
1925  there  were  no  longer  enough  livery  stable  horses  to  provide 
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emergency  transportation  even  for  the  doctors.  They  might  now 
recall  with  longing  such  dependable  vehicles  as  old  Dr.  Fuller’s 
high  backed  sleigh  with  its  Winter  top  and  curtains  hung  on  rods 
to  enclose  the  sides.  Xot  that  the  longing  would  get  them  any¬ 
where.  The  trolley  cars  would,  though,  for  a  dime,  the  fare 
having  been  doubled  in  1924.  And  if  the  trolleys  got  stuck,  the 
good  doctors  walked. 

What  the  automobile  did  to  the  horse  was  seen  in  1925  when 
the  last  livery  stable  was  auctioned  off ;  horses  formerly  valued 
at  $200  went  for  $58,  and  rubber  tired  buggies  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion  for  a  mere  $12  or  $14.  The  old  familiar  horse  troughs  would 
remain  in  the  local  picture,  rarely  used,  for  a  while  yet.  In  1936 
one  of  the  five  remaining  troughs  was  disconnected ;  it  was  on 
Bowery  Street.  In  1938  the  one  on  High  Street  at  Winnegance 
was  disconnected.  The  following  year  the  Bath  Water  District 
completely  severed  a  tie  with  the  past  by  disconnecting  the  three 
remaining  troughs,  in  front  of  the  Courthouse,  on  Linden  Street, 
and  on  Pine  Street. 

A  significant  fire  alarm  from  Box  45  at  9:05  a.m..  on  Decem¬ 
ber  7,  1926,  brought  on  the  gallop  the  last  pair  of  fire  department 
horses  on  their  last  call  as  regular  fixtures.  Before  another 
alarm  was  sounded  they  had  been  replaced  by  a  motor  truck  — 
Ladder  One  —  and  a  romantic  era  was  ended. 

By  the  middle  of  the  second  decade  of  the  current  century 
a  new  phenomena  was  accepted,  albeit  reluctantly.  This  was 
the  traffic  cop,  who  each  mid-April  was  moved  to  brush  up  his 
uniform  and  “get  his  good  nature  into  shape  to  stand  the  hard 
looks  he  receives  from  the  passing  autoist  whom  he  has  to  hold 
up  for  one  infraction  of  rules  or  another.”  Out  of  hibernation 
each  April  came,  also,  another  indispensable  of  the  motoring 
age,  the  silent  policeman,  all  ready  for  seasonal  duty  in  a  new 
coat  of  paint.  This  portable  fixture  in  public  squares  lacked  the 
give-and-take  qualities  of  the  more  durable,  permanent  beacon  ; 
the  latter  was  made  of  concrete  and  more  often  than  not  got  the 
best  of  the  vehicle  steered  into  it  by  an  erring  ‘‘autoist.”  It  was 
in  the  early  1920s  that  farmers  fortunate  enough  to  find  them- 
selves  beside  well  traveled  highways  went  in  for  roadside  stands 
in  rapidly  increasing  numbers  while  cities  and  towns  began  to 
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solicit  the  trade  of  motoring-  tourists  by  erecting  welcoming 
signs. 

In  1930  came  Bath’s  first  stop  signs,  placed  by  order  of  the 
City  Council  at  ‘‘all  dangerous  corners.”  Automobile  salesmen 
in  the  1920s  had  demonstrated  the  power  of  their  cars  by  going 
up  Center  Street  hill  in  high  gear  and  circling  the  Soldiers’  Mon¬ 
ument  without  shifting.  Now,  however,  all  cars  could  do  this 
and  the  enterprising  salesmen  set  as  their  goal  a  high  gear  as¬ 
cent  of  short,  steep  Walker  Street  hill,  for  which  no  running- 
start  was  possible.  This  was  done  for  the  first  time  in  1935. 

It  was  in  1923  that  the  first  Bath  motorist  appeared  with  an 
automobile  equipped  with  what  in  those  days  was  ceremoniously 
spoken  of  as  “a  radio  receiving  apparatus.’’  Reception  —  when 
there  was  anv  —  was  by  means  of  head  sets  that  even  in  hot 
months  gave  the  proud  drivers  an  ear-muffed  appearance. 

When  popular  demand  and  technical  progress  combined  to 
bring  automobiles  within  reach  of  the  great  majority,  it  became 
the  privilege  of  the  Bath  National  Bank  to  finance  the  purchase 
of  new  cars  for  many  families  in  Bath  and  neighboring  communi¬ 
ties.  Extended  into  the  modern  era  of  automatic  home  appli¬ 
ances,  this  popular  and  economical  service  by  the  bank  has  pro- 
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vided  heating  equipment,  electric  refrigerators,  radios,  and  tele¬ 
vision  sets  to  make  scores  of  homes  in  Bath  and  vicinity  more 
efficient  and  comfortable  “castles.” 

Until  the  early  1920s  the  only  big  cities  likely  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  socially  in  Bath  were  Boston  and  New  York,  and  these 
only  by  the  few  local  residents  who  could  afford  such  relatively 
long  trips  by  train  or  boat.  For  most  Bathites,  Boston  was  the 
limit  of  their  practical  interest ;  the  South,  the  West,  and  the 
Pacific  Coast  were  far  away  places,  rarely  mentioned.  This 
provincialism  began  to  evaporate  in  1921-1922  with  the  coming 
of  the  radio.  Reported  the  Associated  Press  from  Chicago  on 
May  1,  1922:  “A  new  infant  industry,  the  manufacture  of  radio 
equipment,  has  sprung  up  with  an  amazing  growth  ...  an  increase 
of  6,000  percent  in  demand  in  two  years.  .  .  .”  The  poor  old 
world  wouldn’t  go  by  any  more  —  you  had  to  let  it  into  your 
home  by  radio  or  be  terribly  old  fashioned. 

In  1922  there  were  more  than  sixty  radio  receiving  sets  in 
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Bath,  battery  operated  with  horn  speakers  and  head  sets.  Stand¬ 
ard  make  sets  could  be  bought  locally  for  from  ten  to  sixty  dol¬ 
lars.  Local  interest  kept  pace  with  developments  in  the  new  in¬ 
dustry.  Bath  “radiophans”  bought  more  regeneratives  than 
crystal  sets  and  more  super-hetrodynes  than  regeneratives.  They 
figured  that  radio  really  must  be  something  when  a  coal  barge 
docked  in  Bath  in  1923  with  the  captain  bragging  of  his  set  and 
the  stations  it  would  pick  up.  So  impressed  by  her  first  radio  was 
one  Bath  woman  that  when  a  minister  whose  church  service  was 
being  broadcast  asked  his  congregation  to  rise  and  sing  a  hymn, 
she  stood  up.  Our  Cashier  Hill  was  elected  secretary  of  a,  club 
formed  by  Bath  radio  set  owners  in  1924.  Later  in  the  year.,  as 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  he  launched  a  campaign 
that  provided  radios  for  the  Old  Ladies  Home,  the  Old  Folks 
Home,  and  the  hospital. 

A  significant  year  in  the  historv  of  the  Bath  National  Bank 
was  1924.  It  marked  the  opening  of  our  savings  department  and 
the  election  to  the  board  of  John  G.  Morse,  our  centennial  vice 
president. 

Industrially,  1924  was  one  of  the  most  unpromising  in  Bath’s 
history :  The  Shipbuilding  City  found  itself  without  even  one 
active  shipyard.  The  Texas  Steamship  Company  had  abandoned 
its  shipyard  after  the  war.  This  not  unexpected  move  left  Bath’s, 
postwar  industrial  future  almost  wholly  up  to  the  Bath  Iron 
Works,  Ltd.,  and  in  a  day  of  naval  disarmament  and  stiff  com¬ 
petition  for  the  few  contracts  offered,  the  worst  happened.  The 
Bath  Iron  Works,  Ltd.,  went  into  receivership,  shutting  down 
in  1925  and  going  on  the  auction  block  the  following  year.  A 
New  York- Boston  syndicate  bought  the  plant  and  within  a  year 
disposed  of  all  machinery  and  tools  ;  even  the  waterfront  land¬ 
mark  that  was  the  100-ton  dock  derrick  was  sold.  No  one  could 
remember  when  Bath  had  faced  so  dim  a  future.  Many  ^killed 
shipyard  craftsmen  were  forced  to  go  job  hunting  out  of  town. 
Because  they  were  Bath  men  whose  skills  had  won  universal  re¬ 
spect  they  did  unusually  well  in  finding  work  in  other  communi¬ 
ties.  In  this  crucial  period  Bath  came  close  to  losing  craftsmen, 
old  and  young,  whose  names  were  synonymous  with  the  best  in 
the  shipbuilding  trades.  It  was  well  that  these  skilled  workers 
were  not  given  time  to  settle  permanently  in  new  jobs  in  other 
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cities  and  States.  They  were  not  because  the  local  industrial 
tide  would  come  back  in  the  Winter  of  1927-1928  and  the  best  of 
the  old  employes  would  come  back  with  it  to  old  familiar  desks 
and  benches  and  machines. 

Anniversary  minded  in  1926  as  he  rounded  out  thirty-five 
years  with  the  Bath  National  Bank,  Cashier  Hill  was  moved  to 
comment  with  satisfaction  shared  by  all  concerned  upon  the 
bank’s  progress  in  that  period.  When  he  began  in  1891,  he  re¬ 
called,  deposits  had  been  $78,456.10  and  surplus  $40,000.  Now, 
in  1926,  deposits  had  mounted  to  $389,674.89  and  surplus  to  $125,- 
000. 

Joining  the  horse  and  the  sailing  vessel  as  major  casualties 
of  man’s  progress  in  the  second  decade  of  the  20th  Century  was 
steamboating  on  the  Kennebec  River.  Revived  only  a  couple  of 
years  before,  steamboat  service  with  Boston  came  to  an  end  once 
and  for  all  in  1923  when  the  wooden  sidewheeler  City  of  Rock¬ 
land  went  aground  on  fog-shrouded  Dix  Island  in  the  lower  Ken¬ 
nebec.  Later  in  the  decade  the  smaller  steamers  serving  the 
Boothbay  Region  and  Popham  Beach  surrendered  to  the  automo¬ 
bile  and  motor  truck. 

The  Maine  Central  Railroad  ferry  made  its  last  trip  on  the 
night  of  October  22,  1927.  Three  weeks  later  the  automobile  fer¬ 
ry  went  out  of  business,  immediately  preceding  the  November  15 
opening  of  the  highway  deck  of  the  Carlton  Bridge,  which  many 
have  forgotten  was  a  toll  bridge  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  decade  brought  striking  physical  change  to  Vine  Street, 
which  bore  little  resemblance  to  its  old  self  by  the  time  it  had 
been  made  into  a  fitting  access  road  to  the  new  $3,(XX),000  bridge 
over  Long  Reach.  For  one  thing,  the  King  Tavern,  once  the 
stately  home  of  Governor  King,  was  razed.  Vanishing  also  was 
the  old  Hooker  mill,  which  in  the  busiest  years  of  wooden  ship¬ 
building  had  turned  out  thousands  of  ship  knees. 

The  pessimistic  made  little  of  it  when  the  whistle  of  the  Bath 
Iron  Works  sounded  on  November  1,  1927,  for  the  first  time  in 
two  years,  since  it  summoned  to  work  not  shipwrights  but  a 
small  crew  making  pie  plates  from  pulp  products  for  the  Rex 
Pulp  Company.  To  the  optimistic,  however,  it  was  a  hopeful 
sound,  and  this,  in  fact,  was  what  it  proved  to  be.  The  long 
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silenced  whistle  had  sounded  but  a  few  times  when  rumors  cir¬ 
culated  that  shipbuilding  would  be  resumed  at  the  plant.  As  the 
year  ended  rumor  became  fact :  The  Bath  Iron  Works  Corpora¬ 
tion  was  formally  organized  with  William  S.  Xewell  as  president. 
On  February  23,  1928,  the  new  corporation  laid  its  first  keel,  for 
the  Vanda,  a  240  foot  steel  yacht.  The  first  launching  took  place 
the  following  July  16  when  a  43-foot  tow  and  utility  boat  was 
lifted  into  the  Kennebec  by  a  shipyard  crane.  A  few  months 
later,  on  October  3,  the  first  traditional  launching  saw  the  Vanda 
slide  down  the  ways. 

Sound  movies  came  to  Bath  in  1929  with  Richard  Dix  ap¬ 
pearing  in  Nothing  But  the  Truth,  on  April  22. 

The  Golden  Age  of  Materialism  is  the  name  historians  give 
most  of  the  second  decade  of  the  present  century,  a  time  in 
which  excessive  speculation  ruled  and  fundamental  economic 
laws  meant  nothing.  Americans  lived  with  their  heads  in  the 
clouds  until  they  were  brought  down  to  earth  in  late  October, 
1929.  It  was  a  crash  magnificent.  Security  values  melted  like 
dew  in  the  sun ;  business  failures  galore  were  recorded ;  many 
banks  suspended;  everyone's  income  dropped  and  unemployment 
became  a  national  problem  of  pressing  and  mounting  magnitude. 
The  American  spirit  came  down,  too.  Never  before  in  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  man  had  our  people  from  coast  to  coast  and  border  to 
border  been  so  discouraged  and  fearful. 

Considering  the  low  state  of  the  national  outlook,  the  early 
1930s  would  have  been  bleak  enough  without  the  highway  acci¬ 
dent  that  on  April  25,  1930,  terminated  in  its  twenty-ninth  year 
President  Sewall’s  brilliant  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Bath  National  Bank  and  lost  to  Bath  one  of  its  most  conscien¬ 
tious  and  able  citizens.  Three  weeks  after  President  Sewall's 
untimely  death,  our  directors  elected  as  the  fifth  president  of 
the  bank  his  son,  Arthur  Sewall,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
board  for  thirteen  years  and  vice  president  for  ten.  Well  fitted 
to  carry  on  the  traditionally  high  standards  of  the  bank’s  chief 
executives,  he  had  enjoyed  practical  experience  in  banking  as 
well  as  a  long  and  inspirational  association  with  his  father  in  the 
management  of  the  Bath  National.  With  him  on  the  1930  board 
were  John  G.  Morse.  Frank  B.  Nichols,  Dr.  Snipe,  and  two  new' 
directors.  One  was  Cashier  Hill.  The  other  was  John  Reed 
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Houghton,  a  descendant  of  the  famous  shipbuilding  Houghtons 
of  Bath  who  had  been  educated  at  Bowdoin  College  and  in  World 
War  One  had  driven  an  ambulance  in  France  for  the  American 
Ambulance  Corps.  Of  this  roster  of  twenty-five  years  ago,  Ar¬ 
thur  Sewall  and  John  G.  Morse  have  carried  on  unbroken  service 
as  directors  into  our  centennial  year.  Their  contemporary  direc¬ 
tors  of  1930  gave  way  through  the  years  to  successor  directors 
Sumner  Sewall,  elected  in  1933  ;  Arthur  Sewall  II,  1940;  Osgood 
M.  Redlon,  1943 ;  Edwin  R.  Andrews,  1945 ;  and  J.  William 
Schulze  and  Roger  D.  Skillings,  1951.  With  one  exception,  this 
group  comprises  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Bath  National  Bank 
today.  Osgood  M.  Redlon,  long  successful  as  the  head  of  Bath’s 
largest  plumbing  business,  inventor  and  manufacturer  of  numer¬ 
ous  items  of  equipment  in  his  specialized  field,  resigned  in  1949 
because  of  his  health.  He  was  for  many  years  a  director  of  the 
Bath  Y.M.C.A.,  and  a  corporator  of  the  Patten  Free  Library. 

Bankers  all  over  the  United  States  had  a  hard  row  to  hoe 
for  a  long  time  after  the  Panic  of  1929.  The  national  crisis  went 
from  bad  to  worse.  It  was  a  period  of  survival  of  the  fittest.  Ex¬ 
pressing  the  depressed  state  of  the  American  mind,  in  these  years 
of  great  financial  trouble  that  seemed  to  have  no  end,  was  talk 
all  over  the  land  of  grass  growing  in  the  streets.  In  Bath  the 
efifects  of  the  depression  were  felt  less  than  in  many  other  com¬ 
munities  because  of  the  timeliness  of  the  resumption  of  ship¬ 
building  at  the  Bath  Iron  Works  and  the  ability  of  the  new  cor¬ 
poration’s  management  to  secure  contracts.  In  what  proved  to 
be  the  last  grand  chapter  of  the  construction  of  large  pleasure 
craft  in  America,  the  corporation  in  its  early  years  made  Bath 
the  yacht  building  capital  of  America.  Worked  into  the  ship¬ 
yard’s  early  production  with  the  imposing  seagoing  yachts  were 
steel  diesel  trawlers.  In  1931  came  the  first  of  many  Navy  con¬ 
tracts.  Among  the  shipyard’s  better  known  products  would  be 
the  last  and  largest  of  J.  P.  Morgan’s  famous  succession  of  Cor¬ 
sairs;  the  Ranger,  last  of  the  America’s  Cup  champions;  and  the 
Aras,  which  as  the  USS  Williamsburg  would  become  the  Presi¬ 
dential  yacht  for  President  Harry  S.  Truman.  The  Williams¬ 
burg’s  predecessor  was  also  Bath-built :  Following  his  1933  in¬ 
auguration,  President  Roosevelt  selected  the  USS  Isabel,  built  by 
the  old  Bath  Iron  Works,  Ltd.,  as  his  “White  House  afloat.’’ 
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Written  off  in  1931-1933  was  a  total  shrinkage  of  $136,287  in 
the  value  of  securities  held  by  the  Bath  National  Bank.  A  lot 
of  money  —  $136,287  —  hut  not  enough  to  jeopardize  in  the  least 
the  bank's  strength  nor  give  alarm,  or  even  concern,  to  its  de¬ 
positors.  Here  were  the  fruits  of  the  efforts  by  generations  of 
Bath  business  men  to  build  strong  and  keep  strong  a  bank  able 
to  protect  itself  and  its  customers  in  times  of  crisis,  even  in  one 
so  grave  and  long  lasting  as  that  of  the  early  1930s  —  the  worst 
in  the  history  of  the  Bath  National. 

With  dramatic  suddenness  a  Presidential  order  to  close  all 
banks  in  the  United  States  reached  the  hanks  of  Bath  a  few 
minutes  before  their  normal  opening  hour  on  March  4.  1933.  Al¬ 
most  in  tears  at  this  arbitrary  and  unprecedented  action.  Vice 
President  Hill  was  quick  to  issue  a  statement  emphasizing  the 
bank’s  more  than  ample  ability  to  meet  all  obligations.  The  Bath 
National  Bank  then  united  with  the  other  local  banks  in  a  public 
statement  proclaiming  their  soundness  and  explaining  that  local 
conditions  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  closings.  On 
bank  closing  day  in  1933  there  were  in  Maine  forty-three  nation¬ 
al  banks,  thirty-two  savings  banks,  and  thirty-seven  trust  com¬ 
panies.  Of  these,  fifty-six  were  authorized  to  reopen  on  March 
15.  Among  the  fifty-six  was  the  Bath  National  Bank. 

Our  bank  in  1933  joined  the  new  Bath  Clearing  House  As¬ 
sociation  and  a  year  later  became  a  member  of  the  Federal  De¬ 
posit  Insurance  Corporation.  Alert  to  the  convenience  of  its 
customers,  the  bank  in  1937  purchased  the  former  Gay  property, 
to  the  South  of  the  bank  building,  and  transformed  it  into  a 
sightly  parking  area.  Up  the  street  in  1938  an  old  name  re¬ 
turned  to  our  original  neighborhood.  The  Columbian  Hall 
familiar  to  our  founders  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  1893  and 
replaced  by  the  Columbia  Theatre-Y.M.C.A.  block.  Now,  with 
the  theatre  burned  out,  there  came  a  new  Columbian  Hall. 

In  January,  1939,  the  new  State  Armory  on  Old  Brunswick 
Road  was  placed  in  commission. 

A  year  later  the  Bath  National  Bank  was  pleased  to  offer 
room  and  facilities  for  public  registration  in  the  Associated  Hos¬ 
pital  Service  of  Maine,  which  the  people  of  Bath  were  quick  to 
utilize  ;  in  little  over  two  weeks,  more  than  twelve  hundred  of  our 
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friends  and  neighbors  had  subscribed.  Continued  increase  of 
Blue  Cross  payments  accepted  by  our  bank  for  the  AHS  indicates 
the  general  and  lasting  value  of  this  service  to  the  community. 

The  spirit  of  national  defense  forced  upon  the  Nation  prior 
to  Pearl  Harbor  was  evidenced  in  Bath  by  rapid  growth  of  facili¬ 
ties  and  personnel  at  the  Bath  Iron  Works  and  construction  of 
Hyde  Park  Terrace,  the  development  on  Center  Street  West  of 
fifty-six  brick  buildings  with  accommodations  for  two  hundred 
families,  which  was  well  along  at  the  time  of  the  attack  on  the 
Hawaiian  naval  base.  A  year  later,  in  1942,  another  Federal 
housing  project,  Lambert  Park,  would  be  started  at  the  North 
End  and  would  include  demountable  as  well  as  permanent  homes 
for  defense  workers. 

Nearing  completion  at  the  time  of  Pearl  Plarbor  were  two 
attractive  buildings  that  greatly  improved  the  appearance  of  the 
central  part  of  the  city,  the  new  Maine  Central  Railroad  station 
and  new  main  office  building  of  the  Bath  Iron  Works  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Both  were  put  in  service  in  December,  1941.  Two  years 
later  a  third  modern  building  came  to  grace  the  central  part  of 
Bath  as  a  new  office  building  was  erected  for  the  Hyde  Windlass 
Company. 

A  spot  news  break  in  the  Hour  of  Charm,  a  popular  radio 
program  of  the  day,  brought  to  the  unbelieving  ears  of  many  in 
Bath  the  first  word  of  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  the  United  States  was  formally  at  war  with  Japan, 
whose  Axis  partners.  Hitler’s  Germany  and  Mussolini’s  Italy,  de¬ 
clared  war  on  this  country  within  a  few  days. 

The  declaration  of  war  brought  an  immediate  reaction  in 
Bath  over  and  above  emergency  expansion  of  the  city’s  indus¬ 
trial  plants  to  around-the-clock  operation.  The  Navy  posted 
guards  around  the  Bath  Iron  Works.  A  test  air  raid  alarm  on 
December  9  stopped  all  traffic  ;  motorists  and  pedestrians  took 
cover  and  school  children  were  sent  home.  On  December  11  a 
convoy  of  Army  trucks  rumbled  through  Bath,  bound  to  Pop- 
ham  Beach  to  defend  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  —  no  need  in 
1941  to  call  Washington’s  attention  to  the  importance  of  Bath  as 
our  Roland  Fisher  had  done  in  '63.  That  same  evening  one 
thousand  Bath  residents  sat  soberly  through  the  first  Civilian 
Defense  mass  meeting,  held  at  the  high  school.  Within  a  mat- 
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ter  of  weeks  a  company  of  Negro  soldiers  arrived  to  guard  the 
Carlton  Bridge  against  sabotage.  With  the  world  at  war,  the 
new  Columbian  Hall,  the  Community  Center  that  we  know  to¬ 
day,  was  transformed  into  a  USO  center  for  the  comfort  and  en¬ 
tertainment  of  service  men  and  defense  workers. 

The  Bath  Iron  Works  went  on  three  shifts  and,  for  the  first 
time  in  its  long  history,  employed  women,  and  many  of  them,  in 
shipyard  trades.  Employment  at  the  yard  would  climb  to  a  rec¬ 
ord  twelve  thousand.  The  Hyde  Windlass  Company  likewise 
greatly  increased  the  number  of  its  employes  to  meet  extraordi¬ 
nary  demands  from  the  Navy  for  steering  gears  and  deck  ma¬ 
chinery. 

Barracks  were  erected  on  Richardson  Street  for  crews  sent 
to  man  the  Bath-built  destroyers  and  super-destroyers,  of  which 
eighty-two  would  be  delivered  between  Pearl  Harbor  and  peace. 

Rationing  of  food,  fuel,  and  gasoline  affected  our  people. 

The  physical  expansion  of  the  Bath  Iron  Works  absorbed 
the  old  Houghton  Brothers  shipyard,  a  number  of  residences  on 
Washington  Street,  all  of  the  small  wooden  buildings  on  Water 
Street  from  the  main  gate  to  King  Street,  and  much  of  the  Maine 
Central  Railroad’s  freight  yard.  With  the  freight  yard  disap¬ 
peared  the  railroad  roundhouse  and  turntable  and  the  ferry  slips, 
the  latter  idle  since  completion  of  the  Carlton  Bridge. 

With  the  completion  of  a  half  century  of  valued  service  to 
the  Bath  National  Bank,  Cashier  Hill  retired  in  1941.  His  suc¬ 
cessor  was  Randall  F.  Cook,  a  graduate  of  Morse  High  School 
and  Hebron  Academy  who  had  begun  his  banking  career  in  1920 
with  the  Rockland  National  of  Boston  while  studying  banking 
and  economics  at  Northeastern  University.  Cashier  of  the 
Braintree,  Mass.,  National  Bank  1924-19 32,  he  had  resumed  his 
association  with  the  Boston  bank  but  a  short  time  before  joining 
the  staff  of  the  Bath  National  Bank.  Following  his  return  to 
Bath  he  served  in  the  City  Council  and  as  a  trustee  of  the  Old 
Folks  Home  Association.  M r.  Cook’s  sudden  death  late  in  1953 
deprived  us  of  an  esteemed  associate  and  able  bank  officer  who 
had  been  deeply  interested  in  our  centennial  and  had  contributed 
much  work  and  planning  toward  its  observance. 
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Extending  its  services  to  its  customers,  the  Bath  National 
Bank  in  1943  installed  a  Hosier  night  safe  to  make  twenty-four 
hour  deposits  possible. 

There  was  little  slackening  of  the  defense  effort  after  Ger¬ 
many’s  unconditional  surrender  on  May  8.  1945,  but  following 
the  capitulation  of  Japan  on  September  1,  1945,  Bath  began  to 
return  to  normalcy.  Local  problems  thereafter  came  naturally 
to  supersede  the  greater  ones  with  which  all  Americans  had  been 
so  concerned  during  the  long  war.  Of  major  interest  locally  in 
the  postwar  years  were  the  desirability  of  a  new  form  of  city 
government,  the  question  of  whether  or  not  to  install  parking 
meters,  and  the  old  problem  of  replacing  ancient  school  build¬ 
ings  with  modern  ones.  Meters  went  in  service  in  the  business 
section  on  October  15,  1946.  The  1947  municipal  election  stands 
as  of  great  significance  in  Bath’s  history.  That  year  the  last 
mayor  and  bi-cameral  council  were  elected ;  the  city  had  thus 
been  governed  since  1848.  In  the  place  of  this  political  institu¬ 
tion  came  the  council-manager  form  of  government.  On  Febru¬ 
ary  9,  1948,  the  voters  of  Bath  elected  the  first  council  of  four¬ 
teen  members  to  work  with  a  city  manager  and  in  this  group 
was  Mrs.  Etta  M.  Thurlow,  the  first  woman  to  serve  as  a  coun¬ 
cilor  in  the  history  of  Bath.  On  the  following  April  1,  Ralph  F. 
Mittendorf  of  Ironton,  Ohio,  took  office  as  Bath’s  first  city  man¬ 
ager. 

With  the  approach  of  the  centennial  of  the  City  of  Bath,  the 
Bath  National  Bank  “spruced  up”  in  fine  style.  The  main  bank¬ 
ing  room  was  modernized  and  redecorated  in  1947  and  there¬ 
after  featured  a  new  rectangular  counter  that  provided  both  im¬ 
proved  customer  service  and  better  working  areas  for  person¬ 
nel.  Mindful  of  the  passing  of  the  years  as  the  city  neared  its 
birthday,  our  directors  revived  some  of  the  salty  flavor  of  the 
old  Bath  with  which  the  bank  had  grown  up  by  hanging  in  the 
main  banking  room  several  paintings  and  half  models  of  the 
Sewall  sailing  vessels.  A  particularly  striking  reminder  of  Bath’s 
glorious  maritime  heritage  and  the  prominence  of  so  many  of 
our  directors  in  its  making  is  the  large  and  finely  made  model, 
just  inside  the  bank  entrance,  of  the  steel  ship  Arthur  Sewall, 
lost  at  sea  with  all  hands  only  two  years  before  the  cornerstone 
of  the  Bath  National  Bank  building  was  laid. 
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The  year  1947  saw  a  notable  physical  change  begun  in  the 
heart  of  Bath  as  Middle  Street  Court  and  some  residences  on 
High  Street  vanished  from  the  local  scene  to  make  way  for  a 
new  Route  One  entrance  to  Bath.  Opened  earlier  in  the  year, 
the  new  highway  facilities  were  dedicated  on  Armistice  Day, 
1948,  in  memory  of  World  War  Two  dead,  the  highway  being 
named  for  Cyril  E.  Leeman,  the  square  at  the  junction  with 
Washington  and  Vine  Streets  for  Read  Pitman,  and  the  bridge 
on  High  Street  for  Paul  L.  Davis. 

It  was  in  1947  that  Elmhurst,  the  ancestral  estate  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Thomas  W.  Hyde,  and  the  modern  mansion  last  occupied  by 
his  grandson,  John  H.  Hyde,  was  presented  by  the  latter's  heirs 
to  the  Pine  Tree  Society  for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults,  Inc., 
to  become  the  splendid  institution  known  today  as  the  Hyde  Me¬ 
morial  Rehabilitation  Hospital. 

The  Bath  National  Bank  in  1953  came  under  the  leadership 
of  our  centennial  president,  former  Governor  Sumner  Sewall. 
He  was  elected  to  succeed  his  brother,  former  Mayor  Arthur 
Sewall,  who  resigned  because  of  his  health  after  serving  as  the 
bank’s  chief  executive  for  twenty-three  years. 

In  1953  television  came  to  Bath  to  impart  to  the  living  room 
some  of  the  family  importance  that  had  been  the  old  fashioned 
parlor’s  in  grandfather’s  day.  This  was  the  year,  too,  in  which 
picturesque  steam  locomotives  vanished  from  the  rails  of  the 
Maine  Central  Railroad’s  Rockland  Division,  originally  the  Knox 
&  Lincoln  Railroad,  to  be  replaced  by  diesel  locomotives.  A  year 
later  progress  ousted  from  the  local  scene  another  familiar,  the 
old  style  telephone  operator.  The  dial  system  was  cut  over  on 
December  12,  1954,  in  a  new  building  erected  on  High  Street 
where  once  had  flourished  the  well  kept  orchard  of  Albert  G. 
Page,  the  second  president  of  the  Bath  National  Bank. 

Particularly  noteworthy  in  the  last  twenty  of  the  Bath  Na¬ 
tional  Bank’s  first  hundred  years  has  been  the  long  desired 
renaissance  of  the  schools  of  Bath.  Because  of  its  million  dol¬ 
lar  share  of  debt  and  interest  resulting  from  construction  of  the 
Knox  &  Lincoln  Railroad  in  1871,  our  city  for  many  years  was 
literally  “working  for  the  railroad."  Our  people  can  all  be  proud 
of  the  Bath,  poor  but  honest,  that  carried  on  through  the  more 
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burdensome  years  of  the  Knox  &  Lincoln  debt,  now,  at  long  last, 
all  but  written  off.  As  a  debtor  community  for  many  decades,  it 
was  not  possible  for  Bath  to  provide  either  cash  or  credit  with 
which  to  replace  aging  public  buildings.  School  replacements 
came  in  recent  years  through  Federal  grants  to  which  Bath  tax¬ 
payers  added  their  restored  credit. 

When  the  Bath  National  Bank  was  founded  in  1855  Bath  had 
no  high  school  building.  It  got  one  five  years  later,  the  brick, 
towered  building  still  standing  on  High  Street,  near  Winter.  Re¬ 
placed  in  1904  by  the  original  Morse  High  School,  it  was  known 
thereafter  as  the  Old  High  School  until  1925.  then  as  Central 
Grammar  until  its  abandonment  only  a  year  ago  in  anticipation 
of  the  September,  1954,  opening  of  the  new  Junior  High  School. 
The  latter  building  is  the  largest  and  finest  of  the  several  new 
ones  that  in  the  last  two  decades  have  brightened  Bath’s  educa¬ 
tional  picture,  among  them  Huse  Memorial  School,  dedicated  in 
1942  and  enlarged  by  six  additional  classrooms  1949-1950,  and 
Fisher  Elementary  School,  put  in  service  in  1953.  Here  is  prog¬ 
ress  speaking  for  a  practical  interest  in  the  future  of  our  city 
through  the  adequate  preparation  for  life  of  tomorrow’s  citizens. 
To  plan  and  prepare  for  the  future,  and  then  do  the  best  one  can 
—  what  better  policy  for  schools,  or  banks,  for  citizens  whose 
children  benefit  from  good  schools  while  they,  the  citizens,  the 
parents,  benefit  from  good  banks? 

Agreeing  that  beauty  is  only  skin  deep,  the  Bath  National 
Bank  nevertheless  approves  of  it,  especially  when  beauty  can  be 
blended  with  service  and  efficiency.  In  a  birthday  spirit,  there¬ 
fore,  and  with  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  its  valued  custom¬ 
ers  in  mind,  the  bank  has  proudly  made  its  contribution  to  the 
“new  look’’  trend  so  obvious  about  our  city  in  this  decade.  The 
exterior  of  the  bank  building  has  been  cleaned  and  scrubbed  and 
made  to  look  like  new.  The  interior  has  been  completely  mod¬ 
ernized  by  bank  building  specialists  who  were  asked  to  step  in. 
take  over,  and  think  first  of  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
customers  of  the  Bath  National  Bank.  “Give  us,’’  we  asked,  “the 
best  of  planning  and  design  and  facilities,  being  sure  only  to 
leave  something  old  and  prized,  the  friendly,  informal  atmo¬ 
sphere  that  has  always  characterized  the  bank  and  must  always 
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be  an  everyday  part  of  it.”  This  —  to  us  —  most  important 
and  traditional  feature  of  the  Bath  National  Bank  has  been  well 
and  carefully  provided  for  by  a  low,  convenient  counter  of  se¬ 
lected  mahogany  ;  a  custom  designed  counter  screen  featuring  a 
curved  wicket  plate;  soft  and  ample  lighting;  luxurious  carpeting 
in  the  public  space  ;  and  a  new  decorative  motif  in  the  main  bank¬ 
ing  room  in  which  window  curtains  of  printed  material  comple¬ 
ment  the  attractive  general  scheme. 

Early  in  its  centennial  year  the  Bath  National  Bank  an¬ 
nounced  the  promotion  to  cashier  of  its  26-year  old  loan  officer, 
Reginald  L.  Parker,  a  veteran  of  World  War  Two. 

Today  the  Bath  National  Bank  is  a  one  hundred  year  old 
bank  serving  a  city  seven  years  its  senior,  a  friendly,  progressive 
institution  in  a  friendly,  progressive  city.  As  we  of  the  Bath  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  —  officers,  directors,  and  staff  —  meditate  upon  our 
bank’s  long  service  to  our  fine  community,  we  wish  it  well,  as 
Bath,  we  know,  wishes  us  well.  So  we  stand  together,  two 
Maine  centenarians,  each  proud  of  its  past  and  present,  each  an¬ 
ticipating  its  second  hundred  years. 

^  sjc  >}: 

THE  CENTENNIAL  BOARD 

of  the 

BATH  NATIONAL  BANK 

■3fr  ■X’  ■X’ 

President  of  the  Bath  National  Bank  since  1953 ,  former 
Governor  Sumner  Sewall  left  Harvard  College  to  drive  for 
the  American  Ambulance  Corps  in  World  War  One  and 
then  win  credit  for  seven  enemy  planes  in  the  St.  Mihiel 
and  Argonne  offensives  as  a  pursuit  pilot  with  Squadron  95 
of  the  Army  Air  Corps.  After  the  war  he  entered  commer¬ 
cial  aviation  and  was  Colonial  Airways3  traffic  manager 
when  that  company  pioneered  mail  and  passenger  service  in 
the  East.  He  was  later  a  director  of  United  Air  Lines  and 
president  of  American  Export  Airlines.  Resuming  local 
residence  in  1933 ,  he  served  in  the  Board  of  Aldermen  in 
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1934,  the  Maine  House  of  Representatives  1934-1936,  and 
the  Maine  Senate,  of  which  he  became  president,  1936- 
1940.  Elected  Governor  in  1941  and  reelected  in  1943,  he 
was  Maine’s  chief  executive  during  the  strenuous  years  of 
World  War  Two.  In  1946-1947  he  served  as  United  States 
Military  Governor  of  the  West  German  state  of  Wuerttem- 
berg-Baden.  Our  senior  officer  is  a  past  treasurer  of  the 
Pine  Tree  Society  for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults,  Inc., 
and  a  past  commander  of  Smith-T obey  Post,  American 
Legion. 

*  *  * 

John  G.  Morse,  a  director  of  the  Bath  National  Bank 
since  1924  and  vice  president  since  1945,  is  of  a  family  long 
commercially  important  for  its  lumbering,  milling,  and,  at 
one  time,  in  the  days  of  sail,  shipbuilding  interests.  For 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  the  Morse  mill  on  Timber  Island, 
across  the  Kennebec  from  the  South  end  of  Bath,  was  pow¬ 
ered  by  tidal  waters;  it  was  one  of  the  last  such  mills  in  use 
in  Maine.  Auditor  for  the  town  of  Phippsburg  for  twenty- 
five  years,  he  has  served  the  Bath  Savings  Institution  as  pres¬ 
ident  since  1953. 

*  * 

Arthur  Sew  all,  predecessor  to  his  brother,  Sumner 
Sew  all,  as  president  of  the  Bath  National  Bank,  joined  the 
Corn  Exchange  National  Bank  of  Chicago  following  his 
graduation  in  1910  from  Yale  University.  He  was  in  bank¬ 
ing  in  Portland,  Maine,  prior  to  becoming  a  director  of  the 
Bath  National  in  1917.  In  1934  he  was  elected  a  director 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston.  Five  years  a  member 
of  the  City  Council,  he  was  mayor  of  Bath  1935-1937  and 
again  in  1939.  His  record  of  public  service  includes  ten¬ 
ures  as  president  of  Bath  Memorial  Hospital  and  the  Old 
Ladies  Home  Association.  He  has  served  also  as  president 
of  the  old  Bath  Board  of  Trade  and  as  a  director  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 
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Arthur  Sew  all  II  left  the  Bowdoin  College  Class  of 
1920  to  join  the  Naval  Reserve ,  receiving  his  World  War 
One  commission  after  attending  Naval  Officers  Training 
School  at  Harvard  College.  He  served  in  various  ships ,  one 
a  new  destroyer  off  the  ways  of  the  old  Bath  Iron  Works, 
Ltd.  After  the  war  he  became  associated  with  a  New  York 
firm  operating  Shipping  Board  steamers  and  representing 
Pacific  Coast  marine  interests  on  the  Eastern  seaboard.  Dur¬ 
ing  World  War  Two  he  was  executive  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  newly  organized  South  Portland  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  and  later  was  with  Todd  Shipyards  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  the  company's  main  offices  in  New  York  and  in 
charge  of  their  San  Francisco  office.  For  a  number  of  years 
he  has  been  connected  with  New  York  and  Boston  brokerage 
firms. 

*  *  *  * 

Edwin  R.  Andrews  attended  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  1916-1917  before  beginning  a  long  association  with 
the  Hyde  Windlass  Company,  of  which  he  has  been  a  direc¬ 
tor  and  superintendent  since  1933.  The  first  president  of 
Portland  Chapter  of  the  American  Society  of  Tool  Engin¬ 
eers,  he  has  been  a  trustee  of  the  Maine  Maritime  Academy 
since  1941  and  of  the  Bath  Water  District  since  1943.  A 
former  president  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  he  has  served  as  president  of  the 
Bath  Country  Club  and  Bath  High  School  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion  and  has  been  a  trustee  of  Bath  Memorial  Hospital  and 
the  Old  Folks  Home  Association. 

*  *  *  * 

J.  William  Schulze,  president  in  1954  of  Associated  In 
dustries  of  Maine,  has  been  vice  president  of  the  Bath  Iron 
Works  Corporation  since  1945  and  is  president  of  two  sub¬ 
sidiaries  of  the  shipbuilding  corporation,  the  Pennsylvania 
Crusher  Company  and  the  Dixie  Machine  Manufacturing 
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Company.  A  1910  graduate  of  New  York  University,  he 
wrote  the  first  authoritative  book  on  office  management  while 
office  manager  of  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute.  He  la¬ 
ter  was  comptroller  for  Robert  H.  Ingersoll  &  Brother,  watch 
manufacturers ;  aided  in  World  War  One  establishment  of 
the  U.  S.  Export  License  Division;  was  director  of  methods, 
planning,  and  banking  for  the  1939-1940  New  York  World’s 
Fair,  executive  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company,  and  World  War  Two  organizer  of  the 
U.  S.  Optical  Company.  Currently  a  director  of  Todd  At¬ 
lantic  Shipyards,  he  joined  the  Bath  Iron  Works’  manage¬ 
ment  after  serving  as  comptroller  for  Todd  Shipyards  Cor¬ 
poration  of  the  South  Portland  (later  New  England)  Ship¬ 
building  Corporation  and  as  vice  president  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 

*  *  *  * 

Roger  D.  Skillings  is  a  son  and  grandson  of  Bath  ship¬ 
masters.  He  attended  Bowdoin  College  and  then  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  University  of  Virginia,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1920.  Following  special  studies  at  Carnegie 
Tech,  he  returned  to  Bath  in  1922  to  establish  Skillings  & 
Company,  insurance  and  real  estate.  He  served  in  the  old 
Common  Council  and  Board  of  Aldermen  and  is  currently  a 
trustee  of  the  Old  Folks  Home  Association  and  treasurer  of 
the  Bath  Y.M.C.A. 
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